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SARATOGA MEETING. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


NOT LARGE, BUT DELIGHTFUL. 


Saratoga is the best convention city. 

Rest, and not weariness, results. 

President W. F. Bradbury made as distinguished a pro- 
gram as any association could ask. Rarely has it been 
equaled. It required his acquaintance and prestige to 
bring some of these speakers. 

David N. Camp of New Britain, Conn., is the 
Nestor, He was with Henry Barnard in educational 
thought and activity for sixty-three years. What a rec- 
ocd! No other two American educators ever had such 
comriierhip as this. 

Hon. George Hicks, superintendent of education in the 
Island of Jamaica, was the distinguished visitor of the 
week and the great attraction in conversation. 

By far the largest audience of the session was on Sun- 
day morning, when Dr, Winship delivered a sermon- 
address upon “The Three Eras in American Life.” 

Dr. Horace 8. Tarbell of Providence is one of the con- 
stant attendants upon the meetings of the A. I. lL. He 
rarely accepts a place upon the program, but attends 
loyally, and is always interested in the best utterances. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill and wife were favorites in social 
circles and in conversation corners. 
most- devoted attendant upon educational functions of 
any woman in New England. 

Henry C. Hardon of Boston is much admired and 
greatly enjoyed by the fraternity. He is now the most 
constant attendant upon the meetings. 

Alfred Bunker, with his wife and daughter, and Alonzo 
Meserve, wife, and daughter, both honored Boston prin- 
cipals, were devoted to the meetings, and were also cen- 
tres of attraction in all the excursion features of the 
week. They all went on to Buffalo and Detroit. The 
fraternity has no more loyal members than these. 

Dr. W. T. Harris never uses the same address twice, 
no mattér how many times he speaks, nor how radically 
distinct the audiences. This robs him of the distinction 
of being known by one popular speech, but it gives nim 
a power not possessed by others. His lecture on “Iso- 
lation’? was hardly a social diversion in Saratoga, even 
for the audience, but it was a remarkably close study of 
what may prove to be a new philosophical foundation for 
an education ideal. If Dr. Harris would stay by this one 
idea, if he would work it over for different occasions, 
if he would unfold and develop it, if he would defend it 
in popular discussion until the rank and file could ap- 
preciate it, he might easily make “isolation” a distinctly 
American educational standard, a word greater than ap- 
perception or correlation, but the chances are that, as 
with other noble ideals of his, he will be content with 
the enunciation of his philosophy, and not aevelop a 
body of disciples, without whom he cannot weave into 
the thought of the school people any adequate conception 
of his purpose. 

Secretary F. W. Whitney and Mrs. Etta Blaisdell Mc- 
Donald, Treasurer Alvin F. Pease and Nathan L. Bishop 
were busy and efficient. The details of management are 
a highly important factor of the meeting. 

O. B. Tripp of the citizens’ committee and Superin- 
tendent of Schools Knei: left nothing undone that could 
be done for the success of the meeting, or for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the members of the A. I. I. 

Adelbert P. Knapp, president of the village, and 
Charles F. Wheelock for the board of regents made brief, 
but interesting, addresses. 

Howard J. Rogers, second deputy of the state, made a 
fetching address, from which we quote elsewhere. He is 
one of the notably bright men of the state. 

Dr. William Hayes Ward of the Independent told with 
charming frankness of the way he learned in childhood. 
Dr. Ward and Mr. Bradbury were classmates, and Mr 
Bradbury was valedictorian of the class. 

No one of the speakers was absent. 
true of a lengthy program before? 

President Mary E. Woolley is as entertaining a woman 
as has ever been upon the American platform, and she 
says something worth while in every paragraph. There 
is nO man or woman who relates an incident, dialect and 
all, more effectively than she. She is a grand acquisi- 


Was this ever 


tion to the cause of education, Z 


Mrs. Hill is the - 


Principal E. Harlow Russell of Worcester packed as 
much good sense into an hour as one often hears. We 
give it almost in full in another column. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus gave a very wholesome and 
discriminating talk on the preparation of high school 
teachers for their work, which was highly creditable and 
most helpful. He is in position to render great service 
to the profession, and he never misses an opportunity to 
do all he can for the cause. Few men in New England 
are so uniformly helpful, both because of his willingness 
and because of his position at Harvard. 

Dr. Caskie Harrison of Brooklyn read a poem on 


DR. W. F. BRADBURY, 
President American Institute of Instruction, 


“Some Recent Reforms in College Education,” into 
which he put a deal of racy satire. 

Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown University’s 
new head of the department of education, a practical 
school man, as well as an accomplished student of the 
science of education, read a paper at once sound in phi- 
lesophy and intensely helpful in the art of teaching. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer never fails to touch the 
depths of the soul by some appeal that vibrates through 
one’s being. Her power increases with her heightened 
reputation and broader experiences. No audience wel- 
comes her more heartily than the American Institute of 
Instruction. 

Dr. Albert P. Marble, of “Presumption of Brains” 
fame, outlines the school system of New York with a 
clearness and vividness that makes even so routine a 
subject as that interesting. 

Henry Turner Bailey! ‘The name suggests more of en- 
tertainment and fascination, more of inspiration and de- 
light than the name of any other education&l talker in 
the land. He simply maintained his lead, which is suffi- 
cient. 

The following committees were appointed: Resolu- 
tions, Albert E. Winship, Boston; Superintendent 
Horace S. Tarbell, Providence, R. I.; David N. Camp, 
New Britain, Conn.; Principal G. J. Cummings, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Superintendent W. W. Stetson, Maine. 
Nominations, H. C. Hardon, Boston; W B. Ferguson, 
Connecticut; E. R. Goodwin, Worcester; Walter E. 
Ranger, Vermont; Thomas R. N. Kneil, Saratoga. Fi- 
nance, Lewis H. Meader, Rhode Island; William N. 
Cragin, Massachusetts; A. Eugene Nolen, Massachusetts. 

. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
BY HOWARD J. ROGERS. 

In looking over the reports of the American Institute 
of Instruction a few days ago, I was struck with the 
similarity between the topics discussed from 1840 to 1860 
and those which now demand your attention. Some of 
them may interest you as well: “The Qualifications of 
the Teacher,” “The Co-operation of Parents and Teach- 
ers,” “Methods of Teaching to Read,” “Study of Natural 


History in the School,” “Education of Women,” “Re- 


ligious Element in Education.” These were all in the 
‘forties. In the next decade we find among the discus- 
sions “Physical Training,’ “Supervision of Schools,” 
“Drawing as a Branch of Education,” “Relative Impor- 
tance of Classical and Scientific Studies.” One might 
well imagine that they were attending a present meeting 
of the institute from the pertinence and current interest 
of the topics. But in one report I picked up at random 
(1841) the personnel of the speakers caught my atten- 
tion, and curiosity gave place to a sort of reverence. 
Horace Mann, Rev. Theodore Parker, Asa Gray—all from 
the platform of a single session! And the secretary 
remarks with easy familiarity that, after the prayer was 
offered, R. W. Emerson of Concord made an introductory 
address. R. W. Emerson! That curtailing of his bap- 
tismal names impressed upon me for the first time in 
my life that Ralph Waldo Emerson had ever been one of 
the boys. 

With a membership of which these names are evi- 
dence, the American Institute of Instruction has reason 
to be proud of its history of nearly three-quarters of a 
century. Few questions of social or political import 
that have not been discussed at your meetings to the gain 
of the people! Nor is your mission yet fulfilled. There 
are questions to be solved to-day which demand as clear 
heads and as strong hearts as were ever needed for the 
storm and stress days of our republic. 

HOW I WOULD EDUCATE A CHILD. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, INDEPENDENT. 

fi speaking about how I would educate a child, a mul- 
titude of things must be taken for granted, the common- 
placer that you will find learnedly analyzed and tabu- 
lated in Compayre and other writers on pedagogics. Of 
course. I would have effort made to interest the child, 
and not to exhaust his attention, nor to fret him with 
meiucrizing what he cannot understand. But I would 
begin the setting of tasks early; something more than 
play tasks. While I should probably not want to send 
a child at all to a regular kindergarten, I should desire 
that there should be some portion given of the kinder- 
gartea instruction. But reading should come early. An 
ordinarily bright child of four ought to have gotten the 
rudiments, and at five years old be able to read with 
much facility. Let them start early. Their powers are 
equal to it. Don’t be afraid of their health. Learaing 
to reau is no more fatal—or need not be—than learning 
to talk. The amazing feats of memory in learning to 
tall. fur surpass those of learning to read. Of course, 
health must be considered, but it is no more unhealthy 
to learn one’s letters than it is to cut colored paper into 
patterns. Besides, learning to read is work, and we want 
work of little things as well as play. A child of six who 
has not learned to work has missed a privilege never 
after so well recovered. I would feel that it was a badly 
taught child that could not read with ease and pleasure 
at six years old. 

After learning to read, I would have a child take up a 
few main studies, successively, and not simultaneously. 
I am talking now of the common English studies that 
every child should learn. 

There are the old standbys, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar. And here I believe that the principle of 
education that we follow in our highest education is good 
for the lowest—one study at a time, except as hasty re- 
views prevent any old study from being forgotten. I 
believe that vastly more progress can be made in this 
way than by our present way of carrying three, or four, 
or five studies along at the same time, under the notion 
tbat we must give variety to the child’s mental activi- 
ties. Any one study gives variety enough. It taxes both 
the memory and the reasoning powers, just as bread 
nourishes bones and muscles. Those of us who have 
been required to give one or two hours a week to a study 
know how the time has been wasted. There has not 
been attention enough paid to it for the pupil to learn 
to love it. We do not love what we do not work over 
continuously. Stick to any study and you will learn to 
love it. Ifa month or two of geography can follow three 
nonths of arithmetic, and grammar can then follow in 
its turn, I venture to say that much more will be learned 
than in the chopped-feed method generally pursued, even 
in our colleges. 

And I would not be afraid of taxing the memory, if 
only the things committed were worth the learning. No 
tax on the memory is equal to learning to talk. Don’t 
be in too much of a hurry or worry about cultivating 
the reasoning faculty and the judgment. ‘hat will come 
in its turn. It must follow the acquisition of the mate- 
rial for judgment and reason, Grammar is nothing 
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else but reason, and so is arithmetic, while geography 
and history are all memory. If the subjects of study 
are well chosen, the training of the intellectual faculties 
will take care of itself. The one most likely to be neg- 
lected, after learning to talk, is memory. Every boy 
should have access to a shop and a garden, and learn 
the use of tools, but I will not dwell on that point, any 
more than on the domestic education of girls. Here, 
again, work, not play, is the lesson to be learned. 
What shall we do with the sciences for our children? 
Let the first lesson be of verities, concrete things—not 
of processes or theories. Children should first be taught 
to know living things. The nice examination and de- 
scription of an apple-leaf is well enough, but it is not of 
the first importance. The first thing is to get affection- 
ately acquainted with animals and plants, wild and in 
cultivation, ‘and leave histology and morphology for a 
later period, when they can play with a microscope. 
They should know every bird and every bird’s song as 
well as they know the names of their playmates. They 
should know plants so’ as to tell them by their names; 
and their scientific names are no harder to learn than 
their English ones. I would have children analyze 
flowers, gather herbariums, collect butterflies, and know 
their names. This old-fashioned natural history is 
much more important than what we call biology, which 
is a study of specialists. You can get up enthusiasm on 
this. 

A large field of studies I have not. spoken of, because 
I regard them not so much studies as fields for reading. 
This is true of history, of much natural history, and es- 
pecially of literature. I would never teach literature ex- 
cept to advanced pupils. Let a child begin literature 
with stories, and especially with stories in poetry. Chil- 
dren dote on poetry. Very early children should be al- 
lowed, encouraged, and required to commit short dra- 
matic poems to memory, poems that have a story to 
them. There are a plenty of such in Scott, Campbell, 
Moore, and Mrs. Hemans, such as “Lochinvar,” ‘Lord 
Uilin’s Daughter,” “Casabianca,” and also comic poems, 
of which Hood and Holmes supply admirable examples, 
which, if read to a child, will delight him, and which he 
will commit to memory quite willingly. Then let the 
longer story poem be put in his hands, Scott’s ‘“Mar- 
mion” and “Lady of the Lake,” Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,” 
Southey, and even Byron; and before long the child will 
be entranced with Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar’ and 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Above all, even more 
than these, be sure that he reads the “Iliad,” the 
“Odyssey,” and the “Aeneid” in a good metrical transla- 
tion, and let him re-read them-—and he will be glad to— 
till he gets saturated with the strange mythology; and 
then he will be ready to enjoy Morris’ ‘“‘Earthly Para- 
dise,” and Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and perhaps even 
Spenser's “Faery Queen.” This is the way to learn lit- 
erature, not by reading and reciting about it from a text- 
book, but by reading it. So, I say, don’t teach a child 
any literature until he goes to college, where he is scien- 
tifically pursuing its historic development. 

And it is much so with history. Some his.ory, I am 
sorry to say, probably has to be learned from a text- 
book; but the bulk of it should be learned by reading, 
just as most geography will have to be learned by read- 
ing books of travel. Interesting books of travel or works 
or the history of important periods should be put in the 

child’s way, to be read with care; and if he is authorita- 
tively prevented from wasting his time in reading worth- 
less stories, he will use his time in reading valuable lit- 
erature, and will cultivate a scholarly taste for himself. 
Such writers as Washington Irving, Macaulay, Higgin- 
son, and Justin MeCarthy indicate what I mean. 

Don't hold the child back; he is smarter than you 
think. Don’t be afraid of making a prodigy out of him. 
There is né danger. Let him learn to read as early as 
possible. Then get him into the habit of reading. Then 
let him browse, much according to his own taste, so long 
as his time is not wasted. Reading for the sake of learn- 
ing is a good kind of study. 

Don’t multiply the number of studies. One at a time 
is best, just as when you study law or medicine. Let the 
child concentrate his study, and let him get his intel- 
lectual diversion in his reading. 

Let your aim for the child be acquisition rather than 
discipline. The hard work of acquisition will bring dis- 
cipline, whatever the study may be; and when you have 
gone the round of the studies, you will have got thé dis- 
cipline without trying for it. They say that happiness 
can hardly be had by trying for it; it comes as an inci- 
dental corollary to other effort, and then is, some say, 
the choicest of all things. So discipline does not come 

by making it an end, but by forgetting it while working 
for learning; and when gained thus furtively, I might 
Say, it is the best of a man’s acquisitions. But let the 
scholar’s aim be to acquire, and the teacher's to tell him 
what to acquire, and help him when he needs it, and 
urge him when he flags. If a teacher must bother him- 


self about the analysis of the child’s faculties, by far the 
most important for him to cultivate is memory—memory 
for words, for literature, for history, for facts of science 
and common life. The teacher’s main business is to 
create the “full man.” And I would say, let memory, as 
far as possible, be unhelped by association, - Let the chi.d 
learn by arbitrary, dead memory, just as he learned 
words at first. Let the child learn, learn all the time, 
by real study, from earliest years, and by much readixg. 
So will he get discipline; and, what is better, he will get 
enthusiasm. I care not so much for a disciplined mind 
as I do for an eager mind, the mind that is making ex- 


cursions everywhere, seeking fresh acquirement, testing | 


every new claim of fact, possessed, indeed, of initiative. 
I fear that we train our pupils too much nowadays, when 
we ought to be teaching them. 
WORTH OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 
BY MARY E. WOOLLEY, 
Piesident of Mt. Holyoke College, 

The consideration of “values” is an important one in 
the educational, as well as in the industrial, world. The 
old question whether a woman is equal to the demands 
of a college training was answered long ago, and the fear 
that such a training would unfit her for home and social 
functions no longer exists. There are few in our own 
land, at least, who share the opinion of the Irish swain 
whom Salemina, in her progress with Penelope through 
the Emerald Isle, met at a rustic gathering, and to whom 
she confided her fear that she was growing a bit old to 
dance. Looking at her gray hair carefully for a moment, 
he said chivalrously, “I’d not say that that was old age, 
ma’am; Id say it was eddication!”” New questions have 
taken the place of the old, and to-day, in the education of 
men, as well as of women, we may well consider not only 
the best ways in which to educate, but the deeper 
spiritual values which often escape the casual observer. 
In estimating these values, it must be remembered that 
so-called “education” does not always educate. In this 
connection, I am reminded of the story of Pat, who was 
sternly rebuked by the conductor of the street car for 
smoking in the car. “I’m not smokin’,’’ said Pat. “But 
you have your pipe in your mouth,” retaliated the con- 
ductor. “Faith and sure,” rejoined Pat, ‘and I hev me 
shoes on me feet, but it’s not walkin’ I am.”’ Academic 
equipments are not sufficient; there must be motive 
power if there is to be any achievement in life. The 
importance of the teacher as an educative force can 
hardly be overestimated, and yet it is often minimized 
in our zeal for methods and equipments and the various 
paraphernalia of academic life. Education is truly a 
thing of the spirit, and must be “spiritually discerned.” 
Even books, wisest servants of the wise, cannot take the 
place of the living, personal touch, and no teacher who 
contents himself with serving simply as a reference book 
is worthy of the high name and calling. The average 
teacher of to-day is far better equipped than was his 
predecessor of a generation ago, but with the advantage 
of the higher degree of specialization and more extended 
academic course comes the danger that too great reliance 
will be placed upon these aids of education to the exclu- 
sion of the teaching power itself. In all grades of work, 
from the kindergarten to the university, there is need of 
men and women who can inspire in their students a pas- 
sion for knowledge and a zeal to use it in service for the 
world. President G. Stanley Hall, in an address at Al- 
bany a few days ago, very truly said that “specialization 
is now necessary”; that “the final, decisive word is 
spoken by one who, in his special field, is a master,” and 
that “such men are the most precious possessions of 
mankind.” 

Truly the man or woman who may lay claim to the 
authority of the scholar and the power of the teacher is 
one of the “most precious possessions” of tne educational 
world. I am glad that in the speeches at the university 
convocation in Albany stress was laid upon the impor- 
tance of granting at least “moderately liberal salaries,” 
not only to keep competent teachers in the profession, 
but also to give them the freedom from pecuniary anxi- 
eties and the leisure for study, travel, and recreation so 
vital to the development of teaching power. 

My subject is a consideration of some of the values of 
college education for women, and not a discussion of the 
sort of education which brings the best results, whether 
emphasis should be placed upon the practiced] or upon 
the ideal, upon that which helps directly toward the stu- 
dent’s work in life or upon that which broadens her out- 
look, and thus equips her indirectly by making her more 
of a woman in every sense. I should, however, like to 
turn aside from my main thought to lay stress upon one 
branch to which every school boy and school girl, every 
man and woman, whatever the circumstances, the 
talents, or the outlook in life, should give themselves 
with unremitting zeal, and that is, the study and prac- 
tice of the English language. We are rich in our mother 
tongue, in its flexibility, its vigor, its possibilities, yet, 


as a people, we are inexcusably lax in our study and use 
of our own language. We degrade it by the introduction 
of cheap phrases and expressions, mutilate it by care- 
less enunciation, disfigure it by incorrect constructions, 
and dwarf and shrivel it by our limited vocabularies, 
Speech should be a fine art, musical, suggestive, inspir- 
ing, the gold coin of communication; too often we make 
it the cheap nickel of barter. Noble thought should find 
noble expression, but every teacher will bear witness to 
the statement that one of the hardest tasks is to teach 
the student to express himself. Surely, if education 
meant only the accurdte, beautiful use of English, it 
would be well worth while. 

I shall not linger over the practical value of educa- 
tion, for we hardly need to be reminded that it is the 
man or woman who “knows how” who is in demand. 
Knowledge is power; and skill, expertness, the ability 
to do, the trained mind and hand are indispensable to 
success. If women are to enter into the battle of life, 
they must have as complete an equipment as_ their 
brothers; they, too, must be ‘‘workmen that needeth not 
to be ashamed,” trained to perform with skill and accu- 
racy the tasks which are theirs. 

But the value of college and of our higher schools is 
semething more than the utilitarian, and it is o: this 
higher function that I wish especially to speak. The 
college gives a new ‘outlook’; it also helps to a new 
“inlook,” if I may be allowed to coin a word which ex- 
presses just what I wish to say. The college should 
mean a new and broader view; contact with other men 
and women of wider experience and loftier conceptions 
is in itself an education; contact with books, with the 
great thought of great men of all generations, gives to 
life a new meaning and a keener: stimulus; contact with 
great questions helps to free the individual from the 
petty, the narrow, and the trivial. Shall I be misunder- 
stood if I say that, judging from this point of view, col- 
lege is even more needed by the woman than by the 
man? Her more limited sphere and restricted outlook 
have tended to intensify the persona}felement, to the ex- 
clusion of the broader interests and sympathies, which 
her brother’s contact with the outside world has given, 
at least in a measure, to him. In connection with .tnis 
frank statement, it is consoling to some of us to remem- 
ber Mrs. Poyser’s discriminating remark, “I’m not 
denyin’ that women is foolish; God Almighty made ’em 
to match the men.” ‘The college training helps to a 
truer perspective, a larger sympathy, a more impersonal 
treatment of great questions. A life cannot be petty or 
trivial or commonplace after the eyes are once open to 
this new view, it matters little whether it is spent in tne 
quiet of home or in the centres of activity. . 

The college helps not only to a broader outlook, but 
also to a more definite one. Life has been less strenuous 
for the woman than for the man, and, as a result, often 
less definite in its aim. I do not mean that it is neces- 
sary or best for every college woman to look for a 
“career”; the trained mind is as truly needed in the 
home and in society as in the schoolroom or in. the office. 
Many lives are as vague in their conception of their posi- 
tion in the world as were the fellow-travelers of whom 
Penelope tells us. Journeying in a remote part of Ireland 
on a dark, stormy night, totally ignorant of their where- 
abouts, the eight occupants of the railway carriage 
roused themselves when the train finally stopped, and 
the guard, throwing open the door hastily, shouted: ‘Is 
there any one there for here?” A life to be useful must 
be definite, must know whether “there is any one there 
for here,”’ and what the “here” means in the jourpey of 
life. The tendency of the college is not toward drifting; 
it may be that the temptation is on the side of too strenu- 
ous a life, but in these days, when the need of service is 
so great, no woman can afford to lead an aimless exist- 
ence or waste her power in vaguely feeling after—she 
kuows not what! 

The college gives a new inlook as well as outlook, re- 
veals the student to herself, discloses powers before un- 
known, opens new possibilities, awakens to new life. She 
finds rescurces within herself which she had not real- 
ized; she is never lonely, for her mind is stored with 
pictures that 


“Flash upon the inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude’; 


she is never blase, for she realizes the world’s need of 
service and her own power to give it. Who can estimate 
the intellectual and spiritual values of education? “0 
set the noblest free’ may well be called the end and aim 
of the college; the noblest in thought, in speech, and in 
deed, which is only another way of saying physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual culture; which shall have as its 
ideal that of service. 


DECAY OF THE ART OF READING. 


BY EF. HARLOW RUSSELL, OF WORCESTER. 
The art of reading corresponds to what is called style 
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It presupposes literary or poetic 
and then, by movement and 


in literary composition, | 
quality in what is read; 


rpythm, by tone and modulation, by inflection, and ca- - 


dence, and pauses, it plays a sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive accompaniment to the sentiments and style. What 
was it that made the lectures of Wendell Phillips, the 
yrations Of George William Curtis, and the sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher so much more stirring and memor- 
able to hear than to read afterwards? And, on the other 
hand, who has not been baffled, disappointed, pained, dis- 
custed to hear noble verse wrecked into bald prose, and 
lofty prose turned into colloquial commonplace by un- 
sympathetic or bungling, or, worst of all, trivial reading. 

The difference is fundamental. For there are two dis- 
tinct planes in-reading, one above the other. We may 
read simply to communicate information, or we may read 
to move the feelings or delight the imagination. 

The first step in reading is nothing more nor less than 

learning certain visible symbols and their equivalence to 
certain oral or audible symbols already known. It is a 
semi-mechanieal process, and the more it is mechanized, 
in my opinion, the better. Along with this, however, but 
not part of it, should go the learning by heart of short 
and simple pieces of real literature, such as the Mother 
Goose jingles, some of Stevenson's child verses, and the 
like. 
The two processes should run parallel for at least a 
year, but they should not be intermixed. The mistake 
lies in forcing a false and artificial “expression” (so- 
called) into words and sentences that have no literary 
quality whatever. The pupil is now learning the form 
and construction of words and phrases as they strike the 
eye, not yet their meaning and significance to the 
aesthetic sense. 

The course at present followed in our schoois urges 
the pupil into a premature use of the means and devices 
of expression, such as pitch, inflection, emphasis, etc., 
long before he can intelligently or feelingly apply them, 
and results in a mere mask or parody of reading. We 
are wont to refer contemptuously to the practice in vogue 
fifty years ago of learning first the A B C’s and then the 
A B-ab’s; but it is my conviction that the mechanical 
or synthetic method had a sounder pedagogic basis, and 
was better calculated to produce good results, if properly 
supplemented, than the one which has so generally re- 
placed it. 

For the first four or five years of school life the pupil 
may be encouraged to utter the wofds as he recognizes 
them, with considerable rapidity, quickening his pace as 
his familiarity with the printed page increases, until 
there is some approach to continuity and fluency, espe- 
cially in common and idiomatic phrases, When this 
stage is fairly reached, however, it is time to call a halt 


an¢ make a change. The mechanical process, which has. 


largely done its work, must gradually give place to a 
more intelligent rendering of the meaning that the words 
convey, 

It is noticeable that in the practice of the schools no 
change of method is made from beginning to end. From 
about the eighth or ninth grade on, instruction and train- 
ing weaken, and the young reader, receiving little or no 
competent instruction, becomes more and more a law 
unto himself. In the high school this unfortunate con- 
dition continues and prevails. What little is actually 
read is boggled over by each student, generally with em- 
barrassment and reluctance, and wholly without art or 
mastery. Shall we, then, install the elocutionist as a 
member of the staff? Well, if the elocutionist be a man 
of sound culture, of good sense, of refined taste, well 
equipped with technical knowledge of his art, ready in 
example and safe to imitate, I say yes. And I cannot 
but believe that if there were a demand for something 
like this, an adequate supply would be found—skilled 
husbandmen to turn what is now a waste place in our 
schools and colleges into a fruitful field. 

At the bottom of all lies the sense of rhythm, which 
is the very backbone and axis of poetic form, and which 
even good prose does not disregard. The breath requires 
itand the ear loves it. The lullaby, the song with its re- 
frain, the dance, the march, all derive their generic 
quality and relationship from the nodes and internodes of 
rhythm. But rhythm expresses and addresses emotion 
primarily, not intelligence, and hence our ultra-intellec- 
tual education neglects it. 

The late General Walker once expressed the belief that 
the eye is now so much appealed to in instruction that 
the ear has already lost some of its former acuteness as 
a receiver of impressions. Young people have grown 
“eye-minded,” as the psychologists call it, and are no 
longer capable of listening with clear and prompt dis- 
crimination. But however this may be, one thing is cer- 
tain:. the practice of reading aloud in the domestic cir- 
cle, so much in vogue fifty years ago, has well-nigh be- 
come a thing of the past. This is due in part to the 
cnormous increase and circulation of books and peri- 
odicals. So much print and so little literature. 


When we read for instruction what was written for 
delight we make a prodigious mistake; a mistake that 
has already robbed our reading of much of its artistic 
charm. Our schools are flooded with attractive books 
wearing the garb and bearing the name of “readers,” 
whose real aim is to teach science. But I have small 
faith in any pedagogic stimulant that will make pupils 
see double. When reading is put to serve half a dozen 
masters, its service to literature grows half-hearted and 
degenerate. 

I may be permitted to suggest that careful oral read- 
ing reading practiced as an art, is a happier and surer 
introduction to the literary treasures of our mother 


tongue than any amount of mere study about literature. 
It is well worth while to bestow time and pains to learn 
the art of reading, if only for the deeper insight and 
heightened enjoyment which it gives to those who would 
travel in the realms of gold “that bards in fealty to 
Apollo hold.” 

Can we in these practical and materialistic times 
afford to shut out a single ray of the ideal? Looking 
back through my own experience, I can say that no pic- 
ture, no statue, no song or symphony has left upon my 
memory a more distinct, rich, and satisfying impression 
anc illustration of the true mission of the fine arts than 
the reading of the Psalms of David by John Pierpont. 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


ALBANY MEETING, 


1901, 


HEROIC, BRIGHT, SANE. 


The universal judgment seemed to be that this was a 
session with great features. It was my first opportunity 
to meet with this body, and I can make no comparisons. 
It was a noble audience. 

Every university in the state was represented, many 
by the president. The principals of the leading high 
schools were also present. There were presidents or pro- 
fessors from colleges in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and California. 

The presiding of Bishop Doane, the chancellor, was 


SANFORD BELL. 


enough to make any meeting remarkable. He is to New 
York state what Bishop Brooks was to New England. 
Think what it would have meant to have had Phillips 
Brooks preside over every meeting for three days, with a 
dignity, grace, and attention which were no indication 
of condescension! Never have I known anything just 
like the inspiration of Bishop Doane’s presence. 

Of twenty-six persons on the program, twenty-three 
were present, which is an unusual proportion. 

The topic of the entire session was “Tendencies in Edu- 
cation at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century.” 
There was a temptation to be prosy on the one hand or 
glitteringly erratic on the other. That it escaped both 
tendencies is remarkable. 

Bishop Doane’s opening address was one of the events 
of the week. Its sanity and vigor made it notable. His 
voice is of itself a benediction. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is un- 
doubtedly as great a uniform attraction as can be placed 
upon an educational program. He always prepares 
himself; masters his subject, has a fascinating literary 
style, and a delivery that is charming. An address of 
forty-five minutes by President Hall would of itself make 
any meeting notable. His theme, “The Tendencies of 
Higher Education,” was all that was needed to place him 
at his best as an idealist. No one who enjoyed this 
vision of “St. Stanley” in the revelation of the New 
Jerusalem will fail to appreciate the glory of that day 
when there will be no need of methods or devices, for 
psychology .will be the light thereof. 

President William H. P. Faunce of Brown made a great 
address. In the language of Kipling, Dr. Faunce has 
found himself, educationally. It was a great thing for a 
man who had made a reputation as a preacher and pas- 
tor to transfer himself to another arena. Not every man 
who passes from preaching to teaching appreciates how 
completely he must revolutionize his thinking, his in- 
fections, his facial play. The two seem so much alike 
that many men have failed utterly in the transformation, 
but Dr. Faunce has adapted himself to the new world, 
and emphasizes purpose without moralizing, and is 
bright without being light. It is evident that he is to be 


one of the ablest platform men among college presidents. 

Professor Elmer EK. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who has liis year of absence from college, pre- 
sented a worthy study of secondary education. It con- 
tained more striking sentences then one often hears from 
any modern master of English. The Journal will quote 
from this from time to time, chus giving a mich better 
understanding of it than can be had by any analysis of 
the paper, which looked backward for a base line from 
which to project estimates. Here are a few samples: “it 
is as important to discover teachers as to train them.” 
“It will be a mistake to exchange the old-time custom 
of preparing children for the future for the new view of 
acGapting them merely to live the life they now live.” 
“The.new century will discover its own new grade of 
men, who will be as distinctly great as were Ascham, 
Pestalozzi, Ezekiel Cheever, and Mark Hopkins.” 

A. S. Downing of the College for Trainin: Teachers, 
New York City, was drafted to take the place of Dr. W. 
H. Maxwell, who sails for Europe. Dr. Downing always 
speaks from the standpoint of square dealing with the 
child. He is no idealist, no theorist, but believes in 
training a young woman so that she can go into the 
school that she must teach and get very much better re- 
sults with her talent and capacity than she would have 
gotten without this training. He has no patience with 
the idea that the training school is to give ninety-eight 
per cent. power to a girl of fory-eight per cent. capacity, 
but believes that good training does the same relative 
work for girls of fifty-eight and eighty-eight per cent. of 
capacity. The introduction of the laboratory method 
does pot eliminate the necessity for training, but inten- 
sifies it. The same with every departure. The labora- 
tery method and promotions without examinations are 
samples of well-intentioned means by which we often 
deteriorate results. 

George H. Locke, School Review and Chicago Uni- 
versity, is one of the young men specially trained under 
Hanus at Harvard and Dewey at Chicago University who 
promises much for professional progress. He was the’ 
only relatively young man on the program, and he made 
a good impression. There was less of the almost uni- 
versal tendency to emphasize opinions seen in these 
young specialists, who claim to embody the scientific 
method. If Mr. Locke can fulfill the prophecy of his 


‘ friends, which prophecy seemed justified at Albany, and 


study problems scientifically, and give results and ten- 
dencies without assuming that his opinions have divine 
authority, he will be of inestimable service to education 
at this juncture. His survey of the tendencies in the 
Middle West was clear cut, and had the appearance of 
fairness. 

Charles H. Keyes of Hartford quite startled the digni- 
taries of the convocation by the pugilistic air with which 
he defended every favorite notion that he thought to have 
been jeopardized by the attitude of previous speakers. 
It was not easy for one to keep his poise while Mr. Keyes 
swung with tremendous force from the most vigorous 
denunciation of any retreat from the modern ideal of no 
promotion or college entrance by examination to an 
equally stalwart view of scholarship without training for 
teachers. Mr. Keyes was breezy, entertaining, and em- 
phatic, and fifteen minutes gives no man an opportunity 
to explain or defend his positions, but it was a bit tragic 
for him to take that ghastly “bushel of spoiled eyes’’ 
that has been a classic illustration of the need of pro- 
fessional training and use it as an argument against such 
training. 

Charles B. Gilbert of Rochester, as usual, was concise, 
philosophical, helpful. His leading thought was illus- 
trated by the pendulum that is never just right unless 
it is all wrong. It swings to the right, and then to the 
left, passing swiftly the one central point, but if it ever 
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stops at the right place, the machinery has run down. 
This was delightfully applied to educational activity. 

Fred Van Dusen of Ogdensburg made a positive con- 

tribution to the cause of educational progress in his de- 
scription of the way in which individualism was fostered 
at Ogdensburg, where every other day has regular reci- 
tations, and the alternate days are used for individual 
atiention and advancement. It was a clear, interesting 
account of the way individual growth is promoted. 

James Winne, Poughkeepsie, took high ground for the 
spirit of education in all grades. The home should set 
the pace for character and purpose in thought and 
activity. The kindergarten does this fairly well, and the 
grades, the high school, and the college should never lose 
this influence. They should supplement, but never sup- 
plant, the home. The talk was warm, genuine, hopeful. 

The most delicate bouquet thrown at any one’s feet 
was that which George H. Locke tossed to Charles H. 
Thurber of Ginn & Co., whom he succeeded at Chicago 
University and in the editorial chair of School Review. 
Ry the by, Mr. Thurber was called upon to substitute fur 
President Stryker of Hamilton College, and his address 
was a graphic picture of the changing conditions of a 
hundred years. In 1800 there was no University of Ber- 
lin. of France, or of Chicago. There has been no growth 
of universities, but, rather, a heterogeneous conglomera- 
tion has sprung up. The teaching is on the same old 
lines by the same tricks of the trade. 

President Rush Rhees of Rochester made one .f the 
most acceptable addresses of the session. It showed a 
mastery of the situation as a student of American coilege 
life. We are importing from Germany rather than evoly- 
ing trora our own conditions. We are looking for truth 
abstractly rather than for the discovery of educational 
force definitely. The college course gives a young man a 
liberal culture to enable him to.do better whatever he is 
called upen to do. The ideal of the university is to in- 
form a young man about the life he is to lead. 

Mr. Winship’s address was given in abstract in the 
Journal of Education last week. His four conclusions 
were that the tendency of higher education is to substi- 
tute power for opinion, to develop maturity of mind 
rather than brilliancy of performance, to make a market 
able product rather than create fictitious values; in 
short, to change standards of success in college and in 
life. 

President A. V. V. Raymond of Union University, 
Schenectady, appreciates the fact that higher education 
is going forward, but he does not like the pace which it 
sets for the intellectual life of youth. It is made too 
much a question of speed, and not enough one of aim. 
We talk too much of getting “there,” and not enough of 
the “where” of the “there.” 

Walter B. Gunnison of Brooklyn made an address 
aglow with humanitarian purpose. The college looks 
about rather than up. All college courses are for the 
purpose of regenerating the individual and society. The 
civie, the economic, the social, the philanthropic mean 
more than the classic. 

On the third day the addresses were by Dean John 
Butler Johnson, University of Wisconsin, President 
George B. Stewart, Auburn, Dr. Bayard Holmes, New 
York City, Dean James Brown Scott, University of IIli- 
nois, Howard J. Rogers, Albany, Percy I. Bugbee of 
Oveonta, and C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, but it was not 
my privilege to enjoy this day with the convocation. 

The success of the program was due to James Russell 
Parsons, Jr., of Albany, secretary of the board of re- 
gents, a man of ideals and a master of details. There 
was not a moment's delay at any point. If a man had 
failed to meet his appointment, Mr. Russell had secured 
another, and had given him opportunity to prepare, so 
that he was as well equipped as the regular appointee 
would have been. 


Tue Rieut Reverenn W. C. Doane: — 

I have no sympathy with what seems to me the senti- 
mentalism of the idea that every boy and girl has the 
right to a liberal education at the expense of the state, 
and as absolutely detest the exclusive selfishness which 
would shut out from the best possible education all chil- 
dren except those whose parents can pay their bills. I 
think that even in the three accepted instances of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness the word “rights” 
needs a little qualifying clause; the liberty must not be 
at the expense of other people's freedom, the happiness 
must be some better standard than the amusement of the 
passing hour; the life must be the life under law. 

The instruction which the state gives in what are 
called common schools is not so much the right of the 
child as it is the common sense and duty of the state for 
self-protection. All beyond this is the generous gift of 
the enlightened municipalities, meant for those who can 
appreciate and use it. Hence I believe in the stringency 
of the regents’ examinations. It is a waste of time and 
money to fling the pearl of higher education before the 


stupidity of a brainless boy or the silliness of the frivo- 
lous girl, who might better be cultivating the soil than 
studying geology, and for whom the practice of book- 
keeping would be more useful than the study of the 
higher mathematics. I believe that the time is coming 
when the great lesson of General Armstrong at Hampton 
will be put into practice everywhere, namely, the com- 
bining of industrial with intellectual training. Some 
day, if the Southern educators go on as they are begin- 
ning, they will be setting an example of the highest and 
most wholesome education. Meanwhile it seems to me 
that our principals and teachers are doing their best ser- 
vice for the state if first they will weed out of the insti- 
tution children plainly indifferent to their opportunities 
and plainly incapable of improving them, and secondly, 
if they will impress upon the minds of their students the 
fact that they are in honor bound to render some return 
to the state which educates them in the service of a loyal, 
useful, and intelligent citizenship. 7 


Recent Str. Crarr McKetway : — 

The present year has been one of marked self-assertion 
on the part of all branches of learning. The high schools 
and academies are putting up a stout case. The small 
colleges have declined the invitation of the big colleges 
or of the universities to die. The universities are 
reiterating their claims to large consideration, and estab- 
lishing those claims, so far as the multi-millionaires are 
concerned. There is more individuality among all the 
institutions. The federation idea among them has de- 


clined to a degree. There is a several determination 
among them at least to try to live. There is a distinct 
resistance put up to the proposition that, as everything 
in the world of markets tends to combinations, or trusts, 
so should or so must everything in the world of mind 
and of character-making fall under the same rule. In 
the long run, the resistance may be only an ineffectual 
protest, but the protest bids fair to last far into, if not 
through, the present century, and that will be long 
enough to be of concern to you and to me. I confess to 
a warm sympathy with the determination of every one 
of the grand departments to stand by its colors and to 
oppose any present program of universal merger, 1 
confess to an admiration for the audacity and feasibility 
of the idea that the universities prepare to drop their lit- 
erary and general college features and transform them- 
selves into professional, special, technical, and post- 
graduate study shops, taking none as students who have 
not acquired the A. B. degree in general college work 
making themselves the clearing houses for the colleges, 
so to speak. .Whether that would eventually lead to the 
federation, by fellowship, which is now at points sought 
to be enforced by the process of the extinction of some of 
the small colleges, I do not know. But it would at least 
relieve the problem of co-operation and co-ordination 
from any necessarily destructive incidents or conse- 
quences. It might save some colleges from the tempta- 
tion or coercion to overwrite themselves universities 
and it might relieve some so-called universities from tne 
coercion and temptation to make their labels an over- 
statement of their goods. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—(IIL) 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR CLASSROOM. 


BY ELI PICKWICK, 


JR.. NEWARK, N. J, 


MODEL II.—KNIFE STROP 


Study the model, make and dimension the sketch 
as in lesson 1. Show that the slanting lines at the 
ends meet each other in a right angle. Plan the 
margins for the instrumental drawing. Locate 
points and draw horizontal lines. Draw vertical 


Fig. 7. 


lines, making an oblong six inches by two inches. 
Draw the ends, using the slanting side of the triangle 
as it rests in position on the T-square. Draw the 
extension and dimension lines, and carefully place 


Fig. 8. 


the dimensions. (Fig. 7.) Make full lines of even 
value and finish drawing as before. 

Stock for this model is basswood eight and one- 
half by two and one-half by three-sixteenths of an 
inch. Proceeding as in former lesson, reduce stock 
to the required width. Lay out one end. Holding 
wood and knife as for cutting lengthwise, begin at 
the corner, make cuts parallel to the slanting edge 
required, gradually approaching the lines drawn. 
When about one-sixteenth of an inch from the line, 
hold the piece firmly between the thumb and knife, 
and pare carefully to the line, being careful that the 
thumb is kept below the line of action of the knife. 

Test with the try-square to see that the slanting 
edges meet ina right angle. Measure from the 
finished end the required amount, lay out, and cut 
the other end. 

Finish broad surfaces with No. 1 sandpaper. 
To sandpaper: lap a piece of sandpaper about the 
sandpapering block and move in the direction of the 


grain. Sandpaper is a tool, and should be treated 
as such, and all work with it should be under as 
definite supervision as the work with the knife. 

Fasten the strip of leather to the board with glue; 
smear the leather with a little fine emery powder 
mixed with oil, and the pupil has a strop to help him 
keep his knife in good condition. 


Fig. 9. 


MODEL III.—LABEL. 


Analyze the model, make sketch, find dimensions, 
and place on the sketch. 

In the instrumental drawing: Plot and draw the 
fundamental oblong. Locate position of slanting 
lines and draw them. As the slant of these lines is 
not forty-five degrees, it is necessary to find two 
points in each line, preferably the ends of the lines, 
and then connect the two points. 

Dimension carefully (see Fig. 8), and finish as be- 
fore. 

Stock for this lesson is basswood six and one-half 
inches by two inches by three-sixteenths of an inch. 
Proceeding as before, make the stock to required 
width. Lay out and cut the wedge-shaped point. 
Measuring from the point, lay out the length. To 
cut across the grain hold knife and wood as shown 
in Fig. 9. Make a cut parallel to the line-and just 
outside of it. Now make a cut at forty-five degrees 
to the first and a little deeper; then a cut parallel to 
the line, and deep enough to remove the piece of 
wood. Continue this process till about half way 
across the wood, then begin at other side and work 
toward the centre. When the extra wood has been 
removed in this way, grasp the wood between the 
knife and thumb and pare carefully to the line, being 
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careful to keep the thumb a little below the line of 
action of the knife. In paring to the line as well as 
cutting off surplus stock, work from both sides 
ioward the centre. Finish broad sides with sand- 
paper. 
MODEL IV.—KEY TAG. 

Develop the model, make sketch and working 
drawing. The new drawing tool, the compasses, 
should be explained, and the names of the parts of 


Fig. 10. 


the circle given. The dimensioning of a circle is 
generally done by giving the radius length. Fig. 10. 

The stock is basswood five and one-half inches by 
one and three-fourths inches by three-sixteenths of 
an inch. Make stock the proper width, lay out the 
half circle at the end. Cut off corners at forty-five 
degrees almost to the are, then pare carefully to the 
_ eurve, working from the side to the end of grain, as 
indicated by arrow in Fig. 10. Measure the length 
and cut as in last lesson. Locate position of hole 
and bore with awl, two or three of which might be 
added to the equipment. Finish broad surfaces 


with sandpaper. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

Recent statistics bring out the fact that New Orleans 
has displaced Boston as the second exporting city in the 
United States. There is a growing disposition among ex- 
porters to distribute through the ports south of New 
York a part of the export trade which formerly passed 
through New York itself. The heavy exportations of 
cotton and the high price at which it is exported have 
largely increased the value of the exports through south- 
ern ports. Very likely the Galveston disaster resulted 
in temporarily diverting a certain amount of business 
to New Orleans. However this may be, it is a fact that 
the exports from New Orleans during the fiscal year 1900 
reached the highest figure in the history of the port, with 
the exception of ,1892. Some interesting facts are 
brought out regarding other ports. It is found that New 
York handled only a little over forty-seven per cent. of 
the foreign commerce of the country last year, while in 
1890 it handled over fifty-two per cent. The loss is prin- 
cipally in exportations. Philadelphia's percentage of 
foreign commerce has remained almost stationary for 
the past four years. Baltimore has gained both in ex- 
ports and imports. Newport News shows a rapid growth 
in export trade, and the Gulf ports have increased their 
exportations very materially—Home Journal. 


BOSTON IS, RICH. 

There is no way im which the diffusion of wealth 
among the inhabitants of American cities may be 
gauged, with absolute precision, but the amount of per- 
sonal property held in each furnishes one test, for it in- 
cludes, generally, bonds, cash, money, furniture, jewelry, 
equipages, stocks, and money invested in business. 

It is a fact well known, of course, that the general tax- 
ation of all such personal property is impossible, that a 
considerable portion of it escapes taxation, and a consid- 
erable portion of it, too, is exempted by law, but the rela- 
tion which personal property of one city bears to that of 
another furnishes a fair guide to the wealth of each. 

By this standard, New York ranks first among Ameri- 
can cities, but not very far in advance of the city of Bos- 
ton, one of the oldest and most opulent of American 
municipalities, and one in which personal property bears 
the relation of one to four of real estate value; in New 
York it is only one to six. 

Following New York and Boston, which are at the 
head of the list of the richest American cities, comes 
San Francisco, with $120,000,000 of taxed personal prop- 
erty, a condition of affluence due to the vast property 
which has come from the Pacific coast mines, the chief 
owners of which, or their descendants, have an actual, 
or at least a legal, residence in the Golden Gate city. 

Following San Francisco is Baltimore, one of the most 
substantial municipalities of the United States, with a 
larger amount of personal property taxed than San 
Francisco, but with a much larger population as well. 


Following Baltimore comes Chicago, and then Detroit, 
St. Louis, Proviflence, R. I., one of the wealthiest of 
minor American cities, New Orleans, and Indianapolis. 


DAISIES, 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 

“All is not gold that glistens”; not every flower 
is a daisy because composite and radiate. The true 
daisy, the “wee crimson-tipped” flower of Burns, is 
Bellis perennis, seen with us only in cultivation, 
usually as a border plant. Occasionally we see it 
sold in bouquets. 

What we call the daisy here in the East is the 
marguerite or ox-eye—Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum—one of the very worst New England weeds. 
It is known by its pure white rays and yellow, con- 


WWE 


Fig. I. 


vex disk. It has no pappus or down, and yet is 
capable of inveterate spreading. <A _ beautifui 
nuisance one might call it. ; 

Surely nothing can be more beautiful than a 
meadow full of these glorious stars, tossed into white 


Fig. U. 


Among them grows 


waves by the summer breeze. 
Great butterflies float 


the red clover, loved of bees. 


over the crests. 
Our daisy is herbaceous, but the so-called French 


marguerite, really from the Canary isles, is a shrub 
and grows quite high. i 
In New England the Rudbeckia is often mis- 
named “ox-eye.” It is not a daisy at all. A good 
name for it is cone-flower, but, after all, what is the 
matter with the botanical name? These great 
golden heads with their chocolate-colored centres 
are as fine as a coreopsis or a sunflower. Gardeners, 
however, will tell us that they are much too com- 


mon—a weed of weeds. Gathered in great sheaves 
and brought into the house they are perfectly 
gorgeous. 

Typical compositae all these daisy-like plants. 
Many regard them as the highest type of vegetable 
expression. Here, in one flower head, we have a 
community and a division of labor. The ray florets 
perform the function of attraction; the disk flowers, 
each working individually, perfects one seed. The 
whole cluster is surrounded by a calyx-like involucre, 
or set of bracts. 3 

A great and aristocratic family, the Compositae 
take on some of the vices of nobility. They strut 
about in royal guise, but do little, comparatively, for 
the world’s good. This is looking at them purely 
from the practical, work-a-day side. Who, however, 
ean reckon the dividends they declare in beauty? 
Who dares to say a plant is useless that in any degree 
contributes to make a son of man happier? He 
could not leave out the asters, golden-rods, sun- 
flowers, and, most of all, the daisies, without leaving 
che world poorer for the loss. 


IN ATHENS. 


May 23, 1901. 

To one fresh from the strangeness and roughness of 
Oriental life, Athens, with its beautiful streets and build- 
ings, and its splendid monuments of classic art, is a pure 
delight—a veritable oasis in the desert. Of course the 
Acropolis and museums are the centres of attraction here, 
to be visited again and again with ever-increasing in- 
terest. But to one interested in Grecian history some of 
the minor objects are scarcely less interesting. 

To-day, for example, I went to Colonus, just outside of 
Athens, known in part for being the home of Sophocles 
and the scene of his “Oedipus Coloneus,” but more for 
including within its precincts the far-famed academy. 
For a long time I wandered about the rather desolate 
place, trying to bring back in imagination the olive 
groves where once flourished this famous school of Plato 
and Aristotle. Here, if nowhere else among classic 
ruins, restoration might be allowable, or even most de- 
sirable. What possibilities of inspiration might not be 
realized by bringing into being at this place the condi- 
tions of former days of greatness! The old trees, it is 
true, cannot be brought back, but their roots or those 
of their descendants are here, and from them they might 
with care be restored to their ancient form. Then, in- 
deed, would be realized the prediction and promise of 
Sophocles, in which he welcomes the stranger of the 
future 
“To this heaven-fostered haunt, Earth’s fairest home.” 
So covered with trees as to be “sunless at noon” and 
“stormless in every gale.” 

Yesterday I went with friends to old Eleusis over the 
“Sacred Way” and the pass of Daphne, along which the 
sacred processions passed from Athens. Three points of 
interest marked our visit here: First, the beauty of the 
scenery, which reminds one strongly of the best English 
lake region; secondly, the recent excavations, which 
show the splendor and size of the place where the cele- 
brated “Eleusian mysteries’ were performed; and 
thirdly, the view of “rocky Salamis” and the bay where 
was fought one of the most famous battles of ancient 
times. A closer View from Piraeus shows where the seat ° 
of Xerxes was placed from which he saw the destruction 
of his fleet, and with it all hopes of Eastern domination 
over Greece. 

In the midst of all this round of sightseeing I am find- 
ing the reading of Mahaffy, Schuchhardt, Rodd, and 
others of very great help. I advise, above all, those who 
propose to visit this country both to re-read beforehand 
the wonderful history and literature of ancient Greece, 
and also to bring some Ph~oks along. There is, however, 
an excellent circulating library here, from which, for a 
small sum, all needed books upon Greece may be taken. 


’ While Athens is the chief centre of interest to visitors of 


Greece, the interior of the country is being more and 
more visited, thanks to the improved railroad and car- 
riage service. Next week I hope to visit several places 
of world-wide note, including Olympia, Corinth, Delphi, 
Mycenae, and Marathon. Other places will be taken on 
the way. 

To-morrow I begin my visitations upon the schools of 
Athens, concerning which I may say something at 
another time. J. T. Prince. 


W. H. L., Missouri: Your articles on arithmetic will 
create a new era in the teaching of this important subject. 
Your methods are mind-builders. Long may you live to con- 
tinue your valuable work along educational iines! 
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Here is an incidental remark of a school board 
member which is worthy a second thought: “A moody 
teacher should be remade or removed.” 


It is the teacher who punishes frequently and 
habitually or who punishes severely who brings the 
whole matter of punishment into disrepute. 


Dr. Elmer E. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Professor Elwood P. OCubberley of Stan- 
ford are East on a year’s leave of absence. What 
California loses we of the East gain. ’ 


All honor to the Georgia Industrial Association, 
which has voluntarily abolished’ child labor and 
memorializes the legislature to put into effect a long 
term and effective public school system. 


The school beard of Lynn has surprised and 
shocked the professional sentiment of New England 
both by its failure to re-elect Mr. O. B. Bruce as 
superintendent, and by the way in which it did it. 


How long will the other daily papers allow the 
New York Journal to have a monopoly of daily ring- 
ing editorial utterances like this: “No man ought to 
be, and no man can be, mayor of New York who is 
not an absolute advocate, honestly and sincerely, of 
the American public school idea.” 


Pennsylvania distanced all records in attendance 
at the Philadelphia meeting. In 1900 it’ was 
thought that the 1,000 at Williamsport was a record 
breaker, but Philadelphia doubled that figure. 
Ccionel J. A. M. Passinore must be laughing yet to 
then’: that he has been set down as president and as 
chairman of the committee on membership. 


WHAT OF ELBERT HUBBARD? 


“Listener” in the Boston Transcript of June 29 
had an intended seathing series of comments on 
Elbert Hubbard. Of the criticisms in general [ 
have no disposition to speak. Of course any man 
who writes mercilessly of other people enjoys being 
treated in like manner, and whoever laughs at Mr. 
Hubbard's would-be blistering remarks on Messrs. 

Bok, Garland, & Co., will laugh a little more at any 
sunilar scalding of the “Philistine.” With this the 


Journal of Education has nothing to do, but there 
is one feature of the “Listener’s” criticism that must 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed. He says: “Why, 
then, is so durable? Listen. America to-day 
contains many thousands of crude, half-cultured, 
gullible souls. Such people pitiably mistake... . 
Such people imagine . ... Such people consider 
.... quite unmistakable evidences of . genius. 
This class‘is growing rapidly in the Middle West. 
It is just wise enough to be tickled .... Yes, 
this is a numerous class .... Best of all; it is a 
class that can’t see the joke of its’ devotion. That 
is why it stays devoted.” 

In this there is one thing at which a protest should 
be entered. It is not fair to lay the durability of 
Elbert Hubbard upon the Middle West. This is an 
assumption on the part of Boston which makes her 
the butt of ridicule from the Alleghenies to the 
Pacific coast. Boston has virtues enough that are 
genuine without pretending to possess those which 
are foreign to her. Mr. Hubbard lectured in Boston 
last winter in the best course in the city, and Mr. 
George H. Hathaway, the ablest local authority on 
such matters, said that after all the course tickets 
had-been sold more than'1,000 evening tickets were 
sold to Mr. Hubbard’s lecture, something that never 
happened to any other man who was announced 
from the first as one of the course attractions. 

I have never heard Mr. Hubbard lecture, but I 
was present at the Twentieth Century Club when 
one of the best known and most highly respected 
college professors hereabouts came in with Mr. Hub- 
hard, who was in due season invited.to speak, and, as 
one of the most constant attendants of the club from 
its second vear, I have seen no other man score so 
complete a triumph. A college president for whom 
we all have high regard, said it was one of the 
cleverest speeches to which he ever listened. In 
view of these two Loston experiences, it is in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste to attribute Mr. Hubbard’s dura- 
bility to the “erude, half-cultured, gullible souls” of 
the “Middle West.” 

It is probably true that in the East and in the 
Middle West those who appreciate the ‘‘Message to 
Garcia” side of Mr. Hubbard have been more or less 
infatuated with him, and do not see the “Widow’s” 
weakness of the man. Ie is an open target at which 
any one has a perfect right to fire even, poisoned 
arrows, for-his treatment of others justifies it; but 
the Middle West is not a target at which Boston’s 
not crude, not half-cultured, not gullible souls can 
afford to fire hot shot. 


BARDEEN—BARNARD. 


The best news of the season is the announcement 
that C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse has secured all the 
plates, volumes, bound and unbound, of the late 
Henry Barnard’s publications. There are in all 
thirty-five tons of nraterial. Now it will be pos- 
sit'c for the educational world to have the advantage 
of the treasures in these writings which not only 
have mot been available in recent years, but which 
would undoubtedly never have been had not Mr. 
Bardeen secured these plates and, volumes. No 
other publisher is in position to bring the necessary 
order out of chaos. ’ 

There are 21,000 plates, weighing fifteen tons. 
These are the pages of the famou¢ thirty volumes 
of the “Barnard Journal of Edueation.” All 
trouble has arisen from the fact that Dr. Barnard 
had from time to time taken out of these various 
volumes plates for the making of eighteen other 
special books, and the stray plates were never put 
hack where they belonged. 

Of the thirty volumes, Mr. Bardeen will be pre- 
pared very soon, probably by October, to furnish 
twenty-seven, and one by one the other three 
volumes will be gotten ready, but it will be impos- 
sible to say when the last of these will come from the 
bindery. 

Of the eighteen special books, there are now some 
volumes of each, though only one of these will ever 
he reprinted. This is “The Kindergarten and Child 
Study Papers.” Those who desire a complete set 
of Dr. Barnard’s works must attend to the matter 
at once. 

Think what it means to have Mr. Bardeen make 


available some books that have not been upon the 
market for fifteen years!’ Now for the first time a 
publisher has possession of the annotations of Dr, 
Barnard, which are on the margins of the first 
edition. ‘This may mean much in the matter of 
perfecting the new edition. Mr. Bardeen also. pos- 
sesses the complete index to everything that Dr. 
Barnard ever wrote, an index that contains four 
times as many titles as that issued by the United 
States bureau of education. 

It is also of interest to note that the conditions 
upon which Mr. Bardeen secured all these treasures 
is that one-half of all the profits shall go to the 
daughters, who will thus be able to retain the home 
and birthplace of their father. There is nothing 
else in the world so valuable as a source of educa- 
tional information as these publications which Mr. 
Bardeen has rescued, and, aside from their value, it 
is agrand thing that the Barnard birthplace and life- 
long homestead is to be preserved and occupied by 
the daughters—the great American educational 
Mecea. 

THE DETROIT MEETING, 


The full report of the Detroit meeting cannot 
appear until the next issue. It may be said now, 
however, that all in all the Detroit meeting was 
probably the best attended, the most creditable, 
the best managed, and will be the most influential 
of any in its history. While this is not demon- 
strable, the reasons for such a judgment may be 
sasily stated. It had the largest non-excursion at- 
tendance, it added the most active members. the 
weather was unparalleled, there was no complaint 
of hotels and boarding places, the accessibility and 
abundance of delightful excursions on the water, 
the most complete and valuable exhibit of school 
work appliances and aids known in the history of 
the association, the active presence throughout the 
meeting of such noted leaders as Dr. W. T. Harris, 
President G. Stanley Hall, Colonel I. W. Parker, 
and others, and the development into notable 
prominence of such leaders as Margaret Haley, 
President William O. Thompson, and Dr. George 
FE. Vincent make a combination of almost unpre- 
cedented conditions and accomplishments. - 

To these are to be added the rémarkable promi- 
nence of the departments. Never before were there 
so many department meetings. There were thirty- 
three of these, often with 500 in attendance. It 
was estimated that there were more than 10,000 in 
the audiences of the departments as a whole. For 
the first time these programs were early prepared 
and widely circulated, and more uniformly than 
ever before those advertised were present. A 
list of some of those in attendance whose work was 
in the departments will illustrate the present mag- 
nitude of this feature of the N. E. A.: President G. 
Stanley Hall, Colonel . W. Parker, President W. 
F. Faunce, President James B. Angel, E. O. Lyte. 
N. C. Dougherty, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, President 
William Goddell Frost, President R. H. Jesse, Dr. 
C. M. Woodward, James FE. Russell, A. S. Down- 
ing, President H. B. Frissell, Professor Elmer E. 
Brown, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Profes- 
sor Charles DeGarmo, William J. Long, the author, 
Mary Rogers Miller, R. C. Metcalf, and one hun- 
dred other prominent persons. 

Another noticeable feature of this year was the 
general loyalty of teachers to their own depart- 
ments. There was absolutely no running after 
the spectacular, as was noticeable at Toronto, 
Buffalo, and Denver. There was not any slighted 
department. At Charleston in more than one case 
a department came together without one of the 
advertised attractions, and a few remained and ex- 
temporized, in the worst sense, both a program 
and speeches. This has happened to a less de- 


gree several years. The nearest approach to de- 
partment perfection heretofore was at Washington. 

The press of Detroit and Chicago did admirably 
by the Detroit meeting. The reports and editorial 
attention of the Chicago dailies was much more 
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creditable than in February, when we met in 
Chicago. 

ly far the most important contribution of the 
week was Dr. William T. Harris’ study of the 
erowth of secondary education. The most noble 
ulicrance was Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s “The Ideal 
school,” which probably comes as near being a 
classic as any brief utterance yet made by an 
\merican educator, The great popular effort was 
George Vincent's address on “Social Science.” 
The oration of the week was by Bishop J. L. Spald- 
ing on “Progress in Education,” The brilliant 
achievement of the week was Margaret Haley’s 
volunteer appeal for justice in taxation and not 
benevolence in the use of money illegally with- 
held from the public treasury. The heroic utter- 
ance of the week was President James H. Baker’s 
exposure of the ways and means by which the 
sentiment of the N. E. A. on a National Univer- 
sity had been misrepresented. The _ tactician 
masterpiece was by President W. O. Thompson. 
The chief contribution to sanity in method and de- 
vice was by F. Louis Soldan on “Fads.” The gem 
of the week was Dean James E. Russell’s annihila- 
tion of Professor Hugo Munsterberg’s famous 
article on the German schools. The best utter- 
ance on school administration was by Mrs. Dwight 
Goss of Grand Rapids 

The next issue of the Journal of Education will 
be devoted to the Detroit meeting. 


THE WKEK IN KKVIEW. 


The conference on Thursday between the repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
and Workers and the officers of the 
American Sheet Steel Company, the American Steel 
lloo» Company, and the American Tin Plate Com- 
puny Was a disappointment to those who had hoped 
that an agreement might be reached and the strike 
i these trades ended. It is understood that, so far 
isauniform wage seale for all the mills is concerned, 
the companies were willing to concede all that the 
men asked; but they were not willing to consent to 
unionize all of their mills, some of which have been 
won-union for years. As has been before stated in 
this column, this is the real point at issue, the ques- 
tion over the wage-seale being subsidiary to it. 
What the Amalgamiated Association wants is the 

complete unionization of all the plants. 
* * * 

he preliminary yacht races are a little confusing 
in their results, the new Shamrock being now beaten 
by the earlier, and again outsailing her; while on 
this side the Constitution, on the first trial, beat the 
Columbia and on the second was beaten by her. 
This makes it a little difficult to decide whether 
either new yacht is appreciably the superior of the 
cartier of the same nationality; but the net result is 
to leave American yachtsmen confident that the 
America’s cup will remain on this side of the At- 
lantic. 'Dhe admitted flimsiness of construction of 
these great racing machines will justify a feeling of 
relief if the real races in September are unaccom- 
panied by aceident. 

* * 

The government crop reports, published July 10, 
confirm the expectation of an enormous wheat crop, 
probably larger than ever before gathered. The 
average condition of spring and winter wheat com- 
hined is 91.1 against 69.8 at the same date last year. 
This high average, taken in conmection with a con- 


“derably inereased acreage, points to record- 
breaking crop. As to corn, the situation is very 
‘ifferent. he acreage is five per cent. less than last 


year, and the average condition of the grewing crop 
is only 61.8 as compared with 89.5 last year, wnd an 
average of 90.3 for the last ten years. ‘These figures, 
inoreover, do not tell the worst, for since July 1, 
hen these figures were gathered, the cfop has 
suffered severely from intense heat. 

* * * 

The long contest with the Sultan of Turkey over 
the indemnity for losses suffered by American mis- 
sionaries and others during the Armenian massacres 
of six or seven years ago has ended in payment of 


the full amount claimed,—$95,000. This is a signal 
triumph for American diplomacy, and incidentally, 
as the Sultan has the reputation of never paying a 
claim unless he is forced to, it is an evidence of the 
respect in which the United States is held. None 
of the European Powers which had similar claims 
have been able to collect them, but now that the 
United States has been paid, they will probably 
make the Sultan’s life a burden to him. Most of 
{he money recovered is for the destruction of mis- 
sionary property at Harpoot and elsewhere, and the 
American board will find it useful in reconstructing 
its ruined schools and colleges. 
* * * 

The census office has published its tables of urban 
population, which show that over thirty-seven per 
cent. of the American people live in cities; that is, in 
places of 4,000 or more population. Urban popu- 
lution is five per cent. larger than it was ten years 
ugo: and further tabulations show that about one- 
hal* of it is concentrated in the large cities, which 
have a population of more than 100,000, This drift 
ot the population cityward corresponds to what is 
disclosed in the British, German, and other censuses. 
But it is enhanced in this country by the fact that 
so large a proportion of new immigrants of the type 
that we are getting now-a-days settles down in the 
cities. Gradually, it is to be hoped that the improv- 
ing conditions of rural life and the rapid extension 
of trolley lines will relieve the congestion of the 
Cliies. 

* 

It appears that the reports were well founded 
which represented peace negotiations as in progress 
last’ month, in which President Kruger had some 
share. The British secretary of war, Mr. Brodrick, 
announced in the House of Commons the other day 
that General Botha had been given permission in 
June to communicate with President Kruger, the re- 
sult of which was a meeting at which Generals Botha, 
De Wet, and others decided to go on with the war 
ard accept mo terms short of independence. Later 
reports show that on June 20 Acting President 
Schatkburger of the Transvaal and President Steyn 
ot the Orange Free Staite issued a proclamation de- 
claring that “no peace will be made and no condi- 
trons accepted by which our independence and 
miticnal existence or the interests of our colonial 
brothers shall be the price paid.” 

* * x 


The form of government just established in the 
Philippines follows closely the American model. 
Four departments have been instituted,—Interior, 
Commerce and Police, Justice and Finance, and 
Publie Instruction, the heads of which are members 
ef the United States Philippine commission. On the 
first of September the commission will be increased 
hy the addition of three native members, who have 
been already designated, and who will be put at the 
head of other departments. At the present time 
twenty-seven provinces have been organized, and six- 
tcen are unorganized. In only five does any armed 
iisurrection exist. 

Three names among the recent dead deserve a 
word of mention here. John Fiske of Cambridge, 
lustorian, philosopher, and man of letters, was in 
his childhood a prodigy of precocious scholarship 
and throughout his life a tireless worker. Tis repu- 
tation will rest chiefly on his ‘historical writings, yet 
he influenced more minds probably by two or three 
of his smaller books, such as “The Idea of God,” 
than by his more elaborate works. William James 
Stiliman, artist, art critic, journalist, and author, 
did not achieve the highest distinction in any of the 
fields which he entered, but his was a virile and pic- 
turesque personality, and his lately-published auito- 
biography is full of interesting records and remin- 
iwenees. Prinee von Hohenlohe, who succeeded 
Von Caprivi as German chancellor in 1894, and held 
t'.at office until last year, was an excellent execu- 
tive officer, and a good friend to the United States. 
His career as chancellor was largely one of self- 
efiacement before the superior will of his august 
master, Kaiser Wilhelm, but he could assert himself 
on occasion, and did so in opposing the Kaiser’s 
Chinese expedition with a vigor which occasioned his 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

Two vacation schools are in operation in Chicago 
during the present summer. They opened their 
doors on Monday morning, July 8, and will continue 
for a period of six weeks. ‘Ten days before the open- 
ing of the schools applications from the parents of 
600 children more than could be accommodaited had 
been received, and when the first day came the crowd 
at the door and the press for admittance was so great 
that it required several policemen at each school to 
hold back the crowds. 

The vacation schools are being held in the Oliver 
Goldsmith and the Washburne buildings, both of 
which are in the heart of the ghetto district. They 
will accommodate 1,600 pupils in all, 1,200 being as- 
signed to the Washburne building. The superin- 
tendent of the vacation schools is Frank W. Darling, 
an instructor in sciences in the LaGrange high 
school. The principals of the schools are Harry 
Keeler and Miss Caroline M. Towles, both of whom 
have been connected with vacation school work ever 
since it was inaugurated.in Chicago. Fifty teachers 
and forty volunteer cadets will do the teaching. 

The course of study varies considerably from the 
curriculum of the regular public schools. There is 
one excursion to the country or some point of inter- 
est in and about Chicago each week. The class 
work aims to stimulate the creative ability of chil- 
dren, and to enable them to make the most of their 
surroundings. Constructive work, music, drawing, 
and manual training and domestic science are prin- 
cipal features. An effort to stimulate the children 
to personal cleanliness and in making the yards and 
neighborhood attractive will be tried. 

The summer’s work this year will differ slightly 
from the plans of other years in that there will be 
an attempt made to give permanency tbo the charac- 
ter of the work done in the schools. In the first 
place, instead of changing the selection of the build- 
inzs in which the schools are held from year to year, 
the present locations will be made permanent. The 
vacation work will always be carried on in the two 
schools selected as long as any work of the kind is 
done. The classroom work done by the children 
this year will have direct relation to the work to be 
Jone next year and the year thereafter, and children 
that attend one summer will be encouraged to come 
again the following summer. 

For the first time in the four years in which the 
vacation schools have been carried on arrangements 
have been made to instruct classes of deaf, blind, 
and erippled children. 

var 

That there are no more schools opened for vaca- 
tion work in Chicago during the present year is due 
to the fact that the schools have to be supported en- 
tirely from funds subscribed by persons in the work. 
Cnty $5,600 is available, and $10,000 is needed, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Darling. Q£ this 
amount $1,400 was subscribed by one person, who 
placed the money in the bank and refused to have 
his or her name enter into the transaction publicly. 
The Chicago board of education is unable to furnish 
any funds for vacation schools for this year, and in 
view of the possibly greatly reduced income for next 
year, it will be able to do nothing in 1902. 

The Chieago board of education has adjourned 
until August 26, and the school year may now be 
considered to be- officially closed. The teaching 
force, from the district superintendent down to the 
incoming cadet, may take a vacation with no fear 
that the morning paper will contain some announce- 
ment of a new departure in methods or additional 
restriction. With the exception of about forty, all 
of the teachers in the schools last year were re- 
elected. The proposal to eut down the force of dis- 
trict superintendents from fourteen to ten was re- 


‘ considered as a hasty action, and, with the ex*eption 


of the failure to re-elect A. F. Nightingale as district 
superintendent in charge of high schools, no changes 
among the high officials were made. 

A final act before adjournment was the passage of 
a rule, requested by Superintendent Cooley, which 
places all teachers on probation for the first three 
vears of their term of service with the schools. 
Under present rules all teachers’ certificates are 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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DISCOVERY OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. By 

ba Pes Baldwin, Author of Baldwin’s Readers. New 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 

pany. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 2/2 pp. Price, 60 
nts. 

We are all too slow in learning that American youth, 
East as well as West, should be early and persistently 
inspired with the spirit and heroism of the pioneers of 
the Northwest. There must be no less zeal for John 
Smith, Miles Standish, and William Penn, but there must 
be more for Cartier, La Salle, and Marquette. It is a 
patriotic duty of first order to put into the hands of every 
American child such a book as Baldwin's Discovery of 
the Old Northwest.” Fortunate is it that at length we 
have just the book that is needed for this purpose. 

The book gives in a simple and interesting fashion an 
account of the discovery and exploration of that secuon 
of our country bounded by the Great lakes and the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. Commencing with the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence by Jacques Cartier in 1535, it com- 
prises the recitals of the journeys of such famous men as 
Champlain, Joliet, La Salle, Hennepin, Duluth, and Mar- 
quette, as well as of many others whose names are less 
generally familiar. The thrilling story of their bravery, 
their adventures, and their hardships is told in a narra- 
tive which, while historically accurate, is as fascinating 
as any work of fiction, and presents a vivid and attrac- 
tive picture of their careers. The numerous illustrations 
add to the interest of the book, and small sketch maps 
show the routes of the various explorations. 


FIRST YEARS IN HANDIWORK. By Walter J. Ken- 

yon. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

e, $1.00. 

2m be fifty models for children to make out of card- 
board, and ribbon, and leatherette, etc., with a few 
simple tools, such as scissors, awl, and paste brush, tnat 
small hands can easily manage. These models are 
planned for the “first years” in the primary school, the 
years that hitherto have been rather a puzzle to the 
teacher who wants to give the children something to do. 
Children of primary age have outgrown kindergarten; 
besides, there is not the time to give them the necessary 
attention for kindergarten work, and manual training is 
out of the question at that age. Then here is a course 
of busy work that trains these children to use simple 
tools, to be accurate in measuring, and shaping, and put- 
ting together, without bending either hands, or eyes, or 
mental attention to too fine work. The models are all 
elementary, but when made are things that are really 
worth making —boxes, trays, books bound, etc., advanc- 
ing from the simplest work on the folding method to 
cutting and pasting. The author tells in his preface how 
really beautiful material can be obtained at small cost, 
so that the children are trained to be artists, as well as 
mechanics. One great advantage of his methods is that 
the children soon learn to work by themselves from the 
diagram, which relieves the teacher greatly from con- 
stant individual supervision. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Edward R. Shaw. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 260 pp. Price, $1.00. ‘ 
This is decidedly the best book that has been written 

upon school hygiene. The book shows the most exhaus- 
tive study of all phases of the subject. The author has 
a sense of the fitness of things, or the relative impor- 
tance of various branches treated. He has all the en- 
thusiasm of a specialist, and yet remains quite judicial 
in his presentation. There is no cause for hesitancy 
about recommending this book unreservedly. Indeed, 
we may go further and say that no town or city school 
district should be without the work. No schoolhouse 
should be planned, builded, or furnished except by one 
entirely familiar with this work by Dr. Shaw. Every 
page of the book reveals some new phase of Dr. Shaw’s 
equipment for its writing. 


THE STORY READER. “Eclectic School Readings.” 
By Alfred E. Logie, Claire H. Uecke, and Sarah A. 
Milner. New York: American Book Company. l- 
lustrafed. 128 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is an attractive book of interesting stories, care- 
fully graded and well illustrated. The selections are 
sufficiently varied to reach all good, youthful tastes. 
Many of these stories suggest seat work, not a few can 
be easily dramatized, and some are based on the child’s 
tendency to imitate the social world about him. Valu- 
able suggestions are printed in the back of the book to 
guide the teacher in supplementary work based on the 
themes of the stories. The material here presented was 
selected from a much larger amount which had been 
thoroughly and carefully tested in the classroom, and the 
book is therefore entirely practical in plan and contents. 


OUTLINES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By F. Schenk, 
M.D., and A. Guerber, M.D., Ph.D. Translated by 
William D. Zoethout. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Outlines of Human Physiology” is a concise and com- 

plete study of the facts of human physiology as they are 
known up to the experimental stage of physiological 
science. These facts have been most carefully tested by 
the authors, whose endeavor is to give the beginner in 
scientific physiology, particularly in view of medical 
studies, a reliable grasp of the phenomena of the human 
body. It is a plain, straightforward presentation of what 
the body is and how it acts, varied by very little dis- 
cussion of doubtful problems. 


ACADEMIC AIGEBRA. By Dr. William J. Milne, 
President of the New York State Normal College of 
Albany. New York: American Book Company. 

This algebra for secondary schools cannot fail to se- 
cure at once appreciative attention. Dr. Milne gives this 
book the title “Academic Algebra,” that is, it is a college- 
fitting algebra. And certainly no pupil who has gone 
thoroughly through Dr. Milne’s algebra could fail in his 
college entrance examinations. In substance, it includes 


every subject that could be presented by the examining 
board. After the essential course through quadratics 
and proportion are full chapters on Variations, Progres- 
sions, Imaginary and Complex Numbers, Variables and 
Limits, Interpretation of Results, Binomial Theorem, 
Logarithms, Undetermined Coefficients, and Permuta- 
tions. So that when the student enters college he is al- 
ready rooted and grounded in “first principles, and 
ready to proceed into higher mathematics without wast- 
ing another full year in academic study, The mathe- 
matical, as well as the classical, preparatory course is 
now two years, at least, ahead of what it has been until 
very recently, and so there is time for what might seem 
a prolonged and involved course. 

In addition to this, Dr. Milne’s method is a time-saver, 
His course is so clear, so exact, and so logical that every 
step is plain and sure. He has introduced forcibly the 
quality of exactness, so notable in English preparatory 
schools. Every principle is stated plainly, then devel- 
oped fully, then proved, with abundance of example to 
convince its accuracy, Then, and not before, the first and 
simple principle is made sure—then what follows from 
that principle is made plain in the same way. Perhaps 
as good an illustration as any is the way in which Dr, 
Milne teaches algebraic division. 

And finally Dr. Milne has applied to this preparatory 
algebra the same method of reasoning as in geometry. 
That is very valuable, as algebra and geometry join 
hands on the plane of higher mathematics, and that 
plane is much more diréctlty attained, if the same ap- 
proach is made through both. 

The problems are so graded that the algebra may 
easily be adapted to a briefer and simpler course when 
desired. Every topic is thoroughly reviewed. The 
subject is complete in less than 450 pages, 


PETER COOPER.. By R. W. Raymond. No. 4. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By H.C. Merwin. No. 5. 
LEWIS AND CLARK. By W. R. Lighton. No. 6. 
WILLIAM PENN. By George Hodges. No. 7. 
ULYSSES S. GRANT. By Walter Allen. No. 8. 

Riverside Biographical Series. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. Price, 75 cents per volume. School 

edition, 50 cents. 

The little biographies in the Riverside Biographical 
Series all might be called “studies in appreciation.” 
For in every book, limited as it necessarily is in bio- 
graphical quantity, the man himself stands distinctly 
before us. 

In “Peter Cooper” we have two distinct memories of 
the man, viz.: of Peter Cooper the inventor, and the 
public advantage of his devices in bringing steam power 
into operation; and of Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, 
whose whole life was devoted to making come true his 
youthful dream of good works. Briefly as his influence 
on the municipal life of New York is touched upon, we 
feel the force of that influence nevertheless, and so in the 
chapter upon the Cooper union we feel the earnestness 


‘of the man in his purpose, and his joy in its fulfillment. 


In “Thomas Jefferson” we are drawn into close sym- 
pathy with the sensitive, impulsive man who lived 
within the statesman who drafted the constitution, and 
who, by two epoch-making administrations, moved his- 
tory forward in long strides. 

In “Lewis and Clark” the indomitable energy, the 
noble self-sacrifice, and the faithfulness that narrowly 
escaped being unto death, of these two western pioneers 
thrill us even more than the story of their adventures 
as they break through the forests of the Rocky moun- 
tains and Sierras. 

In “William Penn,” the man who was the living ex- 
ample, as he was apostle, of “righteousness, and frater- 
nity, and liberty of conscience,” stands out from the 
pages. 

In “Ulysses S. Grant,” the man who “found himself” 
in finding his opportunity, and in finding himself counted 
all loss as gain, when loss meant personal sacrifice, and 
gain meant good to his country. It is of Grant, the gen- 
eral, making a brilliant record of going from strength to 
strength that we read, and even if in the story of his 
life some things must be told that are not at all heroic, 
we feel that the title of “Our National Hero” is not too 
high praise. 

In every instance the pages are too few to give much 
more than that part of the life of its subject than to 
show what the man signified in his influence upon our 
national affairs. With Peter Cocper, it is his public life; 
with Thomas Jefferson, it is his two administrations; 
with Lewis and Clark, it is the Western expedition; and 
with Grant, it is the Civil War. It is a merit that is 
evident throughout the series that the other chapters 
are made the background to those that portray the man. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE EARTH. By A. W. Bicker- 

ton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 181 pp. 

Price, 80 cents. 

This book is not, as the name might suggest, a super- 
ficial view of the earth presented simply to delight the 
imaginative powers. But, in a remarkably concise and 
clear way, the author tells the story of our earth in its 
manifold phases,—romantic because it seems so marvél- 
ous and of such variety. The statements are strictly 
scientific, though but few of the difficult scientific terms 
appear. The book is full of illustrations, each of: which 
is explained in the text. The questions that naturally 
suggest themselves to the inquiring mind are answered ,— 
certain simple experiments that have been tried by the 
author being cited to picture the earth’s movements. 
Earth-sculpturing, Ice Ages, Origin of Life, Evolution, 
Embryology, and Procession of Animal Life are among 
the chapter headings. Glimpses of botany, biology, and 
geology are skillfully combined to make this a complete 
story of the earth’s development. The book is a valu- 
able addition to scientific literature. 


JEAN PAUL MARAT—THE PEOPLE'S FRIEND. By 
Ernest Belfort Bax. Boston: Small & Maynard. 
Mr. Bax has given us an appreciative study of Marat, 
and particularly in the light in which he introduces him 
to us—“‘the people's friend.” His own feeling for Marat 


is warm with enthusiasm, and kindles his work with it 
till the reader kindles too, into sympathy, at least, with 
the spirit burning at the heart of “l’ami du peuple.” 
Yet nowhere does the book aspire to hero worship, and 
in no chapters, even the most eager on his behalf, does 
Marat pose as a hero. Mr. Bax writes éver with a calm 
and even judgment, but he places Marat before us so 
that he speaks for himself, and speaking for himself ap- 
peals to us, as a great man always appeals. Of Marat’s 
greatness there can be no douwbt—certainly after reading 
Mr. Bax’s book—notwithstanding weak traits of “the 
‘people’s friend” are weighed in the balance of the jus- 
tice done to him. Marat was great in intellect, great in 
force of action, great in his unsparing of himself and 
in his self-assumed leadership of the people as their 
friend, mighty in ambition, and mighty in his faithful- 
ness that was even unto death. So Marat appears in this 
study, in which the Revolution chapters are his true por- 
trait, and those that come before and after are a setting. 
The book is finely illustrated. : 


WITH THE WILD FLOWERS—FROM PUSSY WIL- 
LOW TO THISTLEDOWN. By Maud Going (BE. M. 
Harding). Revised Edition. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. Illustrated. 170 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This favorite of seven years is enlarged, improved, and 

beautified, adding to the charm of a work ever appre- 

ciated by lovers of wayside flora. There is no better 
book to have at hand in summer days, for it is reliable 
as to habits and characteristics, interesting in its de- 
scriptions, clear in its presentation. No admirer of 

Maud Going’s first book will miss any of its charms, 

while they will be gratified with its new dress and half- 

tone adornments. 

THE ART OF TRANSLATING. By Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, Ph. D. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn. 
Price, 70 cents. 

To read the original until one thinks in the unknown 
tongue, to read till its force and beauty enter into the 
mind, until they are more to the inner sense than any 
language expresses, and then to put that meaning into 
the words of one’s native tongue, that is what Professor 
Tolman teaches his classes, and what he calls the “art 
of translating” in his apt little book. Its mission is to 
cry down mechanical rendering, and teach to interpret the 
spirit of any living work in terms of the spirit of life. 
Then, having shown how rich the English language is in 
possibilities of translating any other language, he pro- 
ceeds to show how to make use of rhetorical figures, and 
of the construction of phrases and sentences, to render as 
nearly as possible the original. 

The book is inspired by Cauer’s “Die Kunst des 
Urbersetzens,” and so much of the example of translating 
is taken from the Greek. It is, none the less, a little 
book ripe with suggestion for both teachers and writers. 


BULFINCH’S AGE OF’ CHIVALRY; OR, KING AR- 
THUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Thomas Bulfinch. 
New, revised, enlarged edition. Edited by Dr. J. 
Loughran Scott. Twenty-three full-page plates and 
numerous illustrations. Philadelphia: David McKay, 
1022 Market street. 405 pp.- Price, $1.25. 

This is an admirable edition of the age of chivalry. 
The revisions are important, the illustrations of genuine 
value, and paper and type are attractive, Itis a good 
deal of a book for $1.25. 


The old favorite French conversation book, “L’art 
d’Interesser en Classe,” comes out in a new edition en- 
tirely revised, and with some new bright anecdotes, his- 
torical notes, and with questions upon the anecdotes, 
which will be very helpful. Bound with it is the little 
one-act “fantaisie,” “La Lettre Charge,” by Labeche. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. Price, 50 cents. 


In Heath’s “Home and School Classics’—The Young 
Reader’s Series—are “The Adventures of Ulysses” (illus- 
trated), edited, with notes, by Professor W. P. Trent, and 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” edited by Sarah Willard 
Thistand, for “The Beginner’s Shakespeare” series, with 
notes and illustrations. The character of these books in 
their subject, and its treatment in their type and general 
make-up (paper bound) adapts them very well to the 
young readers for whom they are designed. 


A French grammar has come to us from England, pre- 
pared by Arthur H. Wall of Trinity College, assistant 
master in Marlborough College. It is a grammar for 
older students, dealing directly with the construction of 
the language given strong type forms to pin the memory 
down to and make the knowledge of French grammar a 
firm foundation, It is beautifully gotten up, like all 
things that come from the Clarendon Press. 


Heath & Co. have published a Teacher’s Manual, to 
accompany their “Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric,” by 
Frances W. Lewis. Here is much suggestive material 
that would make the pupils’ rhetoric bulky and prolix 
and would be of no use to them. In this form it is a 
valuable adjunct to the rhetor‘c. 

The same company have also published ‘A School 
Grammar of the English Language,” by Edward A. 
Allen, professor of English language and literature in 
the University of Missouri. It is well that one who 
teaches the English language in college should prepare 
for its foundation in earlier years. Professor Allen calls 
his work “concise,” and advisedly. He wastes no words 
on verbose definitions and prolonged explanations, but 
makes his definitions the structure of the language, and 
depends upon abundance of example to make the “gram- 
mar lessén,”” Consequently, his book is marked by clear- 
ness and force of style that commends itself to teachers 
and pupils. 


Spanish books for little children are becoming numer- 
ous. Here are three from Madrid, “El Instructor de 
Parvulos,” with almost everything in it, and two vol- 
umes of ‘‘Guia de la Primera Ensenanza,” of simple 


Spanish history, fully illustrated. 
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The Macmillan Company 
THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Sormerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 
(Authors of the Blaisdell Speller) 


The Child Life Primer, _. Price, $.25 47TENTION its called to the 
Second Reader. Child Life in Tale mie Fable, " ee mechanical features of the series. 
Third Reader. Child Life in Many Lands, “ .36 
Fourth Reader. Child Life in Literature, " .40 Become soiled. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Have been Rapidly Introduced into the 
Best Public School Systems of the 


Interesting to the Child 
ey are eresting to tne 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC, 
CENTRAL, and They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity 
The difficulty of findi h dv 
TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu.D., 
Cornell University Teachers’ Gollege, Columbia University 
Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. The cost of a complete set for five grades will be /ess” than that 
Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, of any competing series. 
transportation routes, location of cities, etc. 
First Book Second Book 
‘Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. North America. 
For Karly Grades. Price, 60 cents. For Intermediate Grades. Price, 75 cents. 


. Third Book — Europe and Other Continents: With Review of North America. Price, 75 cents. 


These books are based upon sound pedagogical principles, and 
are scientifically accurate in the presentation of their subjects. Their 
convenient form makes them easier for the pupil to handle, and far 
more durable than the old-style geography. 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF ROME 
BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
COMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISTORY 
CHANNING'S STUDENTS’ HISTORY a: UNITED STATES 
| ADAM'S EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The above group of histories, adapted to the needs of Secondary Schools, is conceded 
by prominent school men to be among the very best yet published. The books have been 
rapidly adopted by many of the high schools throughout the country. 


SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS 
Bailey’ Ss Botany. . An Elementary Text-Book 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New York ATLANTA 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name off label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be shogg and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received D¥ the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Simon Moulton Hamlin 
of Standish has been appointed principal 
of the South Portland high school. He is 
a graduate of the Gorham normal school, 
and has taught in Frederic Robie high 
school, Gorham, the Levi Hall school, 
Gorham, the free high schools in Ray- 
mond, Windham, and Standish. In 1900 
he graduated from Bowdoin College 
Since graduation he has been principal of 
Greeley Institute, Cumberland. 


CHARLESTON. The corner-stone of 
the new building of the Higgins Classical 
Institute was laid Thursday afternoon, 
July 18, with appropriate exercises. In 
the afternoon short addresses were deliv- 
ered by Hon. T. J. Peaks, Congressman- 
elect Llewellyn Powers, President A. W. 
Harris of the University of Maine, and 
others. In the evening addresses were de- 
livered by President Charles L. White of 
Colby College and Hon. W. W. Stetson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. Albert B. Fifield has been 
unanimously elected superintendent of 
schools for the year beginning September 


1, 1901. The salary fixed was $3,600 a 
year. 
REVERE. Frank P. Morse has been 


elected principal of the new high school 
to be started in September. 

LYNN. Frank Peaslee, superintendent 
at Revere, has received an election to a 
similar position at Lynn. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity opened July 8. Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler will be the director, and 
there will be a faculty consisting of fifty 


professors and teachers. The session 
ends on August 16. There will be thirteen 
courses of instruction in different 


branches, and each course will consist of 
thirty lectures, or their equivalents, in 
field and laboratory work. No student 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 
F, E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 


Address 


will be allowed to take more than two of 
the courses except by special permission 
of the director. The tuition fee is $25, 
and the matriculation fee $5. There has 
been no formal examination for those en- 
tering the school. At the close of the ses- 
sion examinations will be held and cer- 
tificates issued. It is expected that over 
500 students will be enrolled. 

BUFFALO. The annual convention of 
the National League of Improvement As- 
sociations will be held August 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, 1901. The delegates will go to 
Lake Chautauqua on the morning of the 
fifteenth. It is planned to have a “school 
of methods” on topics essentially allied to 
educational work. 

COHOES. ‘i‘he position of superintend- 
ent of schools in Cohoes has fallen to Ed- 
ward Hayward, Ph.D., principal of the 
Lockport high school. He is a native of 
Cohoes, and principal for many years at 
Clyde and at Lockport. He was gradu- 
ated from Union College in 1878, and 
taught in the schools of the city for six 
and one-half years. He was then princi- 
pal for several years at Clyde, and for ten 
years has been principal of the Lockport 
high school. His appointment is for four 
years, at a salary of $2,000. 

PORT BYRON. Principal Crider of 
Port Byron has been re-elected at an in- 
crease of $100. He has recently received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Taylor Univer- 
sity. 

VIRGINIA. 


It was my good fortune to be in Rich- 
mond at the opening of the Constitutional 
convention June 12. The place of meet- 
ing was ‘‘the house of delegates,” a hall 
more historic than any other legislative 
chamber on the continent. From a life- 
size canvas, Thomas Jefferson looked 
down upon a company comprising the 
ablest men to be found within the limits 
of “the old dominion.” The occasion— 
important in itself—acquired interest 
from the fact that it was almost to a day 
the 125th agniversary of the convention, 
which met in Williamsburg (the old colo- 
nial capital) on May 6, 1776, and ‘“‘pro- 
mulgated the first written constitution for 
a free and independent commonwealth 
ever known to mankind.” The above 
wards I quote from the address of Hon. 
John Goode, on assuming the chairman- 
shipeof the convention. His nomination 
was made by Delegate Moore of Fairfax, 
and seconded by United States Senator 
David, who pronounced Judge Goode’s life 
as “honest, just, and capable im all its 
undertakings.”” The Richmond Dispatch 
of that date said: ‘‘The strongest picture 
of the day was the induction into office 
of Judge John Goode, himself a pictur- 
esque type of the most manly of Vir- 
ginians, and his decorous outline of the 
great and important task before the dele- 
gates.” To add to the picturesqueness of 
the venerable chairman, one only necds 
to remember that Judge Goode is one of 
the very few survivors of the secession 
convention, and that he stood firmly 
throughout the session for continuing in 
the union. In accepting the position of 
chairman, the judge very forcibly dwelt 
upon the great responsibility involved in 
being appointed to the task of reviewing 
the organic law of the commonwealth. In 
outlining the work of the convention, he 
enumerated the reform of the judicial 
system, the reduction of state expenses, 
the question of suffrage, and the matter 
of public education. Perhaps the most 
momentous question is that of suffrage, 
and on this I find a great difference of 
opinion, and yet an unusual agreement 
to enact nothing that will be contrary to 
federal law, or prejudicial to the rights 
and interests of any race or condition of 
men. Committees have been appointed, 
and are now considering the important 
questions to be settled by this constitu- 
tional convention. The body has ad- 
journed for a short recess. Let me say 
that I have never seen a body of men 
(they number about 100) that impressed 
me more favorably. From the distin- 
guished president to the yqungest and 
humblest member, there seems to be only 


How many mothers realize that when 
the baby’s advent is expected they need 
strength for two instead of one. Wom- 
en, weak, nervous, “just able to dra 
around,” find themselves confront 
with coming maternity, They have 
not strength enough for themselves, how 
can they have strength to give a child? 
We don’t look for the birth of stron 
ideas from a weak mind. Why shoul 
we expect the birth of strong children 
from weak mothers? 

The way to ensure health and strength 
to mother and child 
is to use Dr, Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription 
as a preparative for 
motherhood. It 
brings the mother’s 
strength up to the 
requirements of nat- 
ure, so that she _ 
stren to give her 
It 
the nerves and so 
quiets them, It en- 
coura a natural 
appetite and induces 

refreshing sleep. 
“Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” makes weak 
women strong and 
sick women well. 

There is no alcohol 
in “Favorite Pre- 
scription” and it is 
free from opium, co- 
caine and all other narcotics. 

“I wish to let you know the great benefit my 
wife derived through taking your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’” writes Mr. Robert Harden, of 
Brandon, Manitoba, Box 235. “It was when 
her baby came. We had heard so much of 
your medicine that my wife decided to try it 
(I may say my wife's age was thirty-three 
and this was her first chi#d). She commenced 
to take ‘ Favorite Prescription’ five months 
fore her child was born. We havea fine healthy 
girl, and we believe that this was mainly owing 
to the ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ taken faithfully 
according to directions. We shall certainly rec- 
ommend it wherever we can.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21.one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing on/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


one actuating desire to serve fearlessly 
and faithfully the highest interest of the 
state. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Cincinneti normal 
school had an unusually interesting com- 
mencement, at which fifty-one young 
women were graduated. Mrs. C. W. 
Lothrop, the principal, is one of the most 
influential women in educational circles in 
the city and vicinage. Her work is earn- 
est, scholarly, and well balanced. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association for the 
election of officers was held July 10. The 
nomination committee presented the fol- 
lowing names: For president, W. M. 
Beardshear, president of Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ames, Ia.; secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn.; treasurer, 
City Superintendent Charles H. Keyes, 
Hartford, Conn.; J. H. Phillips, president 
of the National Council. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. At the meeting of the 
board of regents of the Kirksville normal 
on June 25, President John R. Kirk was 
unanimously elected for the ensuing term, 
It was also decided to erect an additional 
building for this school, at a cost of 
$27,500. 


HUMAN DISCONTENT. 


A preacher ‘‘dewn South” is reported to 
have said: “Life. my breddern, am mos‘ly 
made up of preyin’ for rain, and then 
wishin’ it would ¢l’ar off.” 


Safety Filled Ink Wells (one each fluid, crimson). 


DO YOU KNOW 


That Paul’s Choice Inks are 
adopted by all the U.S.Goyernment 
Departments, including the Senate 


you send 
81.00 to 
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SAFETY BOTTLE AND INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Also Toronto, Canada, and Birmingham, England. 
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Kepresen- 
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WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay yuur 
hands on, when you can_ 
have one of these beauti- 
ful little instruments put 
into Tle “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 

25 or cur- Kyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJONN, M’f’r, 293 Congress St., Boston. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


W. P. O’Flaherty has been confirmed 
by the borough board of Manhattan and 
the Bronx as principal of public school 67. 
Mr. O'Flaherty was nominated for this 
position by the board of superintendents, 
which body, at the same time, made a 
number of other nominations for princi- 
palships, none of which last-named, how- 
ever, went through. 

A proposition has been made in the 
borough board to reorganize the truancy 
department. The plan, as reported by the 
committee on special and high schools, 
provides that the present office of super- 
visor of truancy be abolished, and that 
two inspectors of truancy be created in its 
stead. The boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx are to be divided into twenty- 
five truancy districts, all under an asso- 
ciate superintendent, each district to be 
looked after by one of the inspectors and 
a truancy officer. 

The borough board has recommended a 
new course for elementary evening 
schools. As the schools begin in Septem- 
ber and close in April, it is proposed to 
have two terms in this period, with pro- 
motions at Christmas. The subjects are: 
English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
hygiene, geography, and history. 

From present indications, it looks as if 
the board of education would be compelled 
to ask the board of estimate for the sup- 
port of the city schools in 1902 nearly 
$20,000,000, the sum that was granted for 
1901 being $18,512,000. The tax officers 
have fixed the assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in the city at $3,- 
787,970,873. The Davis law makes man- 
datory on the board of estimate the pro- 
viding of a four-mill tax on this estimate, 
which will yield $15,151,883, which will be 
the general school fund for .1902, provid- 
ing for the payment of the salaries of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, in both day and evening 
schools, and the allowance to the corpo- 
rate schools. The special school fund 
contains the items for supplies, fuel, light- 
ing, clerks and employees, compulsory 
education, lectures, repairs, etc., and this 
fund necessarily increases with the 
growth of the city. This year it will be 
between four and four and one-half mil- 
lion. 

The public school reading rooms are in 
operation. During the summer they wil] 
be open during the day, and from 7 to 10 
in the evening, excepting Sundays. Each 
room is in the charge of a trained libra- 
rian and an assistant librarian. The 
books are selected previously to supple- 
ment the free evening lectures given dur- 
ing the winter. Following is a typical 
list of tithes: 

The poems of Lowell, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lanier, J. W. Riley, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Stedman’s “Victorian” and 
“American” anthologies, Deschanel’s 
“Natural Philosophy,” De Toqueville’s 
“Democracy in America,” Roosevelt’s 
“New York,” D’Amicio’s “Spain and the 
Spaniards,” Wiener’s ‘‘Yiddish Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century,” MHart’s 
“American History as Told by Contem- 
poraries,”’ William Archer’s “America of 
To-day,” Blaine’s ‘“‘Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,” “Great Pictures Described by 
Great Writers,” Bryant’s “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” and Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive 
Battles.” Fiction has been excluded from 
the list except as it appears in the current 
magazines. Works of travel, like 
Stevenson’s “An Inland Voyage,” are, 
however, to be found in the collection. It 
is probable that standard prose tales like 
the novels of Scott will be added in, time. 

Magazines and weeklies of every de- 
scription, foreign and American, comic 
and serious, literary and scientific, to the 
number of twenty-five, are to be found on 
the tables, and two or three of the best 
local dailies also are to be placed on file. 

The library is, to a large extent, free 
circulating; most of the books may be 
taken out, one at a time for a week, by 
any resident of Manhattan and the Bronx 
over fifteen years of age, who has prop- 
erly qualified. 

Associate Superintendent A. y i 
Schauffler, in charge of the summer 
schools, has arranged to double the ca- 
pacity of last year. These schools grow 
in popular favor each year. In 1894 the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor inaugurated a sys- 
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tem of vacation schools in public school 
puildings, and, the experiment proving 
successful, in the winter of 1897 the board 
of education, on the recommendation of 
the board of superintendents, cok charge 
and arranged for the opening of ten 
schools the succeeding summer. This 
year the superintendent in charge has in- 
creased the number of schools to sixteen, 
and the playgrounds from nineteen to 
twenty-eight, evening day centres will be 
maintained in eight schools, and outdoor 
gymnasiums, open-air playgrounds, and 
swimming baths will all be increased in 
number, while the same number of roof 
playgrounds and park kindergartens will 
be maintained, and, in addition, eleven 
cooking schools, an increase of eight over 
last year, are to be put in operation. 

A girl who has taken a course in these 
last-mentioned classes, where practical 
housekeeping is taught, cannot fail to 
equip herself for all kinds of domestic 
duties that are tiable to confront her in 
womanhood. Cooking is the chief branch 
taught, and all other necessary arts follow 
in their course. Discussions are held on 
the chemistry and physiology and the 


sons, as the pupils are taught how to 
economize in fuels. In fact, the princi- 
ples of economy are impressed upon 
scholars everywhere. The art of setting 
the table with clean linen and the ar- 
rangement of dishes is not overlooked, as 
well as the serving of food. All these ac- 
quirements are quickly and plainly dis- 
cernible in the homes of pupils who have 
attended the vacation schools, many of 
whom knew of no other schools but these, 
The supporters of these schools are well 
pleased with the results, and feel encour- 
aged to push forward the work. 

The kindergartens will be conducted on 
recreation piers, in different parks, and on 
the roof playgrounds. 

The subjects to be taught to the older 
children at the various schools this sum- 
mer are given below. Of these electives, 
the pupil may choose one which correlates 
with designing, which will be taught in 
ali the schools. He then must take the 
correlated subject. On the other hand, 
he may take two subjects, not correlating 
with designing, but these are rare:— 

Public school 1—Girls, domestic 
economy and sewing; boys, toymaking 


basketry; boys, toymaking and cane- 
weaving. 

Public school 172—Girls, millinery and 
paper flower-making ; boys, Venetian iron 
work and cane-weaving. 

Public school 174—Girls, sewing, knit- 
ting and crocheting; boys, fret-sawing 
and chip-carving. 

Public school 177—Girls, domestic 
economy, knitting, and crocheting; boys, 
whittling and cane-weaving. 

In the gymnastic departments the com- 
petitive system will be emphasized. 
School will compete with school for bas- 
ket ball, gymnastic, and athletic honors, 
and a grand meet of the teams in Crotona 
or some other park will close the season’s 
work. 


CHICAGO LEITER. 


(Continued from page 77 } 


made permanent after three years of ser- 
vice, by virtue of the fact that they have 
been teaching for that length of time. 
Under the new regulation, the certificate 
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physies and botany of cooking, and in- 
structions given in each. 

The cooking classes give instruction 
first in everything pertaining to the buy- 
ing of food. On the walls are hung meat 
charts, with which pupils are taught the 
names, the purposes, and desirability of 
cuts of meat in various animals, and the 
choice in vegetables, cereals, and fruits is 
considered. Lessons extend from the 
simplest kind of soups and breads, and 
dishes made from eggs, through roasts 
and desserts, and all lessons are practi- 
cally illustrated by the use of small gags 
burners arranged before each pupil. The 
dishes are cooked and eaten by members 
of the class. 

The buying of raw articles is done by 
one member of the class for the week, 
while another member cares for the 
dishes and sweeps, so that practical ex- 
perience in marketing and general house- 
work is acquired. Not the least of the ac- 
complishments taught is that of caring for 
children. Pupils are shown how to dress 
and eare for infants, and put them to 
sleep. Some of the pupils bring their own 
little brothers and sisters to the school to 
practice upon. 

Particular attention is given to teaching 
cleanliness in household affairs, the valué 
of fresh air and general sanitary condit 
tions, and the value of pure water is ex- 
plained. How to build and manage a 
wood and coal fire requires several les- 


and cane weaving. 

Public school 3—Girls, dressmaking and 
basketry; boys, Venetian iron work and 
chip-carving. 

Public school 20—Girls, millinery and 
embroidery; boys, Venetian iron work 
and chip-carving. 

Public school 42—Girls, domestic econ- 
omy and dressmaking; boys, cane-weav- 
ing, fret-sawing, and chair caning. 

Public school 58—Girls, sewing and em- 
broidery; boys, Venetian iron work nd 
whittling. 

Public school 73—Girls, basketry and 
sewing; boys, whittling and fret-sawing. 

Public school 80—Girls, domestic econ- 
omy, knitting, and crocheting; boys, 
cabinetmaking and chip-carving. 

Publie school 92—Girls, paper flower 
work and dressmaking; boys, fret-sawing 
and whittling (knife carving). 

Public school 96—Girls, domestic econ- 
omy and millinery; boys, fret-sawing, 
whittling, and leather work (new sub- 

ect). 
‘ Public school 126—Girls, millinery and 
embroidery; boys, Venetian iron work 
and chip-carving. 

Publie school 137—Girls, sewing, knit- 
ting, and crocheting; boys, fret-sawing 
and chip-carving. 

Publie school 147—Girls, domestic econ- 
omy and basketry; boys, cabinetmaking, 
chip-carving, and leather working. 

Public school 160—Girls, sewing and 
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Our courses in Psycho-Physics develop a high degree of Personal Magnetism, that 
subtle power so essential to success in business, in a profession, and in all social relationships. 

A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery 
of detail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 


Correspondence and private instruction. 
Register in advance for class attendance. 


Address 


Lectures published regularly in the Boston Times. 
Send or call for terms. 


EDWIN C. MERRILL, 


Instructor of Psycho-Physics at the Boston Institute of Practical Psychology, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


will have to be passed on each year for 
three years by the superintendent of 
schools before it becomes irrevocable ex- 
cept for cause. 


In re-electing Superintendent Cooley for 
another year, the board took advanced 
ground in passing a resolution favoring 


making the term of office of the superin- 
tendent of schools five years, and, at the 
same time, advocating that the legislature 
pass an act which shall grant him en- 
larged powers. ‘Taken in connection with 
all of the other reforms recommended and 
put into effect by the school board during 
Mr. Cooley's one year of administration, 
an outline of which was given in a recent 
letter, it is doubtful if any other city in 
the country can show such progress in one 
year as has been actually effected in the 
Chicago school system. The outlook for 
the future is certainly most auspicious, 


Two years ago the Illinois state legis- 
lature made an appropriation of $2,500 for 
equipping circulating libraries, the money 
to be disbursed by the Illinois Parmers’ 
Institute. The committee in charge re- 
ports that forty-one libraries have been 
equipped at a cost of $1,035, and 2,192 vol- 
umes selected are constantly in use. The 
libraries have been sent to seventy-two 


~ different places, and there are urgent calls 


for the books from all quarters. The 

works selected have been chosen with the 

view of being directly helpful to farmers. 

5. A. D. Harry, superintendent of 
schools at Hoopeston, Ill, was injured in 
the wreck which occurred July 8 on the 
Chicago & Alton railroad. 

W. H. Mace, who was recently elected 
principal of the two practice schools con- 
nected with the Chicago normal school, in 
place of Dr. William Giffen, has decided 
not to accept the offer, but to remain at 
Syracuse University, where he is a mem- 
ber of the faculty. James J. Sayer. 

Chicago, July 15, 1901. 


She was trembling like a startled fawn, 
“Papa,” she faltered, “is furious because 
yeu kissed me at parting last night!’ 
“TtTlow comes he to know of it?” demanded 
the youth, paling. “Oh, as luck would 


- have it, he read the society news in the 


World and Journal this morning!” ex- 
claimed the distraught girl, her voice 
sinking to a terrified whisper.—Puck. 


Teachers Wanted 


In Collegiate Institute to teach Manual 
Training, including bench work (not 


sloyd) in wood and with lathes, me- 

chanical drawing, and some mathe- 

matics. Salary not to exceed $1,200 

per annum. 

Apply to 

Joun Macponarn, Sec. Treas., 
Board of Education, 
Kingston, Ontario 

(up to 22d inst.). 


Personal applications pre- 
ferred. 


SCHOOL WAX CRAYONS 


SCHOOL 
CRAYONS. 


COLoRs. 


FOR DRAWING 
MAPS, PICTURES, &c. 


. 2032. 


No. 2 


Classes ; 


This series comprises seven colors 
of bright vivid hues, which will be 
found to be very useful for beginners 


in teaching color work in Primary 


but for Artistic Uses we 


recommend our Artists Series, com- 
prising over 50 shades, which will be 
found more desirable than water or 


oil paints. . 


EAGLE PenciL COMPANY 


377-379 Broadway, New York 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F, HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


—— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
weak of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Walter Y. Durand, '96, Oberlin College, 
A. M., Harvard, 1900, has been taking 
post-graduate studies in Harvard Univer- 
sity during the past two years. He will 
teach English in the Oberlin College 
summer school, and has accepted the 
position of instructor in English at the 
head of the department in Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, Mass. 


The trustees of Oberlin are taking all 
possible steps to raise the $150,000 neces- 
sary to complete the $500,000 increase of 
endowment on which Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift was conditioned, and it is confidently 
expected that the first of next January 
will see the conditions fulfilled and the 
added endowment in the possession of the 
college. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $200,- 
000 last winter is the largest addition 
ever ‘made at one time to Oberlin’s en- 
dowment, and if the $500,000 limit is 
reached by the end of the year, as seems 
probable, the increased income wili mean 
steady growth in all directions of college 
activity. 

The board of trustees and overseers of 
Bates College have elected Miss Caroline 
Emily Libby of Pitsfield, a member of the 
graduating class this year, as assistant 
instructor in conversational French and 
German at the college. 

This is the first time a woman has been 
chosen among thé instructors, and this 
marks an important juncture in the de- 
velopment of the college. Miss Libby is 
well equipped for the work, having 
studied abroad. 


Professor Camillo Von Klenze, Ph.D., 
of the University of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of the Ger- 
manic languages and literatures at Brown 
University, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Professor Alonzo 
Williams. 

Dr. Von Klenze is a Harvard graduate. 
He took the degree of A. B. in 1886, and 
the following year he was teacher of 
French and German in the University 
school, Chicago. From 1887 to 1889 he 
studied and acted as teacher in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He was in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg for two years, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from that in- 
stitution in 1890. After another short 
term in Marburg, he became instructor in 
the Romance languages im Cornell Uni- 
versity. A year later he was elected an 
instructor in the Germanic languages at 
Cornell. In 1893 he was appointed in- 
structor in German at the University of 
Chicago, and held the posit on until 1896, 
when he was elected assistant professor 
of German literature. He has also been 
head of Norih hal! at Chicago for a num- 
ber of years, a place of considerable im- 
portance in the university. 


Murray Frame of Wooster, O., has ac- 
repted a professorship in the Mission Col- 
lege at Lahore, India, for a term of three 
years. He is nineteen years old, and 
graduated this year from the college at 
Wooster. 


Herbert Crombie Howe, who for a num- 
ber of years has been secretary to Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University, has 
been appointed professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of Oregon. He 
is a graduate of Cornell, class of: ’93. 
Joseph Porter Harris of Warsaw, N. Y. 
who was graduated from Cornell in June, 
succeeds him as secretary to President 
Schurman. 


Professor Leconte of the University of 
California died lately in the Yosemite 
valley, where he had gone for a brief out- 
ing. Professor Leconte was one of the 
oldest instructors in the university, and 
had a national reputation as an instruc- 
tor in philosophy, history, and the sci- 
ences, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—No man in this country is better fitted 
to write*instructively and interestingly of 
woman’s present and future prospects, 
from the economic and business stand- 
points, than the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
the United States commissioner of labor 
at Washington, who has prepared a series 
of articles on this subject for early pub- 
lication in the Ladies’ Home Journal. By 
temperament and training he is a statis- 
tician of the highest rank; but he also 
has the rarer faculty of breathing life into 
the dry bones of statistics, and clothing 
them with unexpected meaning and inter- 
est. The exceptional ability that made 
him colonel of his regiment, and then act- 
ing assistant adjutant-general under 
Sheridan in the Civil War before he was 
twenty-five years old, and the clear- 
headed intelligence that in twelve years 
proved his especial fitness for the high 
government position which he has held 
for the last fifteen years, both combine to 
make all he writes of wide popular inter- 
est, as well as of high scientific value. 


—The White house as now furnished 
shows, in a measure, the individual tastes 
of the various presidents, and is also a 
treasure house of valuable bric-a-brac 
presented by Americans and by other gov- 
ernments. The Delineator for August 
contains sixteen photographs, most of 
them never having been published before, 
showing some of the most striking artis- 
tic specimens. For those who have never 
been to Washington, this article will have 
great value. For those who have already 
been there, and wish to remind them- 
selves of what they there saw, it will also 
have great value. 


—Walter Goodman, in the Magazine of 
Art for July, contimies his description of 
“Artists’ Studios: As They Were and as 
They Are.” In the same issue M. H. 
Spielmann utters a strong protest against 
the public demand for sensational pictures 
at the academy. 


—The July number of the Quiver- opens 
with an illustrated interview with the 
Rev. John MeNeill, who has been well 
called ‘“‘The Scottish Spurgeon.” Like the 
late Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. MeNeill is richly 
endowed with the saving grace of humor. 


—Cassell’s Magazine for July has a 
record of the journeys hitherto 


made by His Majesty King Edward, and 
Theodore A. Cook, the old Oxford Blue, 
writes of ‘‘The Rowing World of London.” 


PLANT LINE DOING A GREAT 
BUSINESS. 


It would hardly seem possible that the 
all water trip to the provinces could be 
more popular than it has been in seasons 
past, but such is the case. All the ships 
of the Plant line, sailing within the past 
ten days, have gone out with every berth 
taken. Any one in doubt as to the popu- 
larity of these trips should have been at 
Lewis wharf when the Halifax sailed on 
Tuesday. The ship was black with peo- 
ple, and every bit of standing room in 
the great warehouse was filled with those 
down to see their friends off. The great 
bulk of the travel comes from the New 
England states, although there are a good 
many from New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and quite a few from the West. 
This trip is so different from any other 
out of Boston that it no doubt accounts 
for its popularity. It comprises a short 
deep sea voyage, a sail along the entire 
Nova Scotia coast, passes through tne 
beautiful straits of Canso and Northum- 
beriland sound, and many include the 
celebrated Bras D’Or lakes. It is also 
the longest water trip short of a Eurc- 
pean voyage. There seems to be a double 
attraction. First, there is a charm about 
the trip which the public appreciate; and, 
second, the price. It’s the most eco- 
nomical route to the provinces, and it en- 
ables one to go to a foreign country as 
cheaply as spending a vacation near 
home. 


AUTOGO, BUT CAN'T. 


. 


It was an automobile 
Began to balk and rant, 
And when ’twas told to move on, said, 
“T auto, but I shan’t.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Alma—‘‘So the professor's wife has a 
little baby ?” 

Mater—“Yes; delightful, wsn’t it?” 

Alma—Boy or co-ed?”—Punch owl, 


An Important Month 


For School Boards 


Because it is necessary to 
make up Requisitions for 


Holden Book Covers ana 
Repairing Material, 


in order to put the text-books in 


GOOD CONDITION FOR NEXT FALL. 


We can Save Your Board Money 
by Increasing the Life of the Books. 


A trial order will verify this statement. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MT. HOLYOKE PEDAGOGICS. 


Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., Miss Mary E. Woolley, president, 
has made greater progress in new build- 
ings, higher scholarship, and enlarged 
enrollment than any other woman’s col- 
lege the past five years, and the an- 
nouncements for next year greatly en- 
hance the scholastic attractions. Among 


the new professors and lecturers appears 
the name of Sanford Bell of Clark Uni- 
versity, who will lecture on pedagogy. 
Mr. Bell combines most attractively of all 
the young men scholastic equipment, pro- 
fessional training, the art of stating truth, 
and platform and classroom fascination. 


A PALATABLE FEAST FOR TWO 
CENTS—TRY IT. 


Did you know that the Deerfield valley 
and Hoosac country traversed by the 
Boston & Maine railroad is one of the 
most beautiful regions in the country? 

As a scenic paradise it has no equal. 


On every side the scenes change with 
panoramic swiftness, to the intense de- 
light of the beholder. 

Then, too, there is no little historic in- 
terest attached to the territory journeyed 
through. 

This interior country is a delightful 
vacation ground, and on every hand there 
is to be found unlimited acommodations 
for the vacationist who delights in a 
rural out-of-door life. Another pleasur- 
able feature is its accessibility from not 
only the whole of New England, but from 
New York and the West as well. 

The Boston & Maine has just issued a 
book bearing the mame ‘‘Hoosac Country 
and Deerfield Valley,” which is a delight- 
fully written story of the country, and 
after reading it you will want to visit the 
region. Send a two-cent stamp to Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine System, Boston, for Book ..o, 15; 
you will enjoy reading it. 


A VACATION RECREATION PLACE. 


Northern Néw England is the summer 
pleasure and vacation ground for the 
world. No other section can boast of 


scores of lakes, a hundred beaches, and a 
whole mountain range within the meagre 
boundaries of a hundred square miles, yet 
this is what New England has, and, 
though there are thousand of tourists 
annually at these resorts, there can be 
accommodated hundreds of thousands 
more. 

Every ‘nook and corner of New Eng- 
land is an outing resort and the Boston 
and Maine lines reach all of the leading 
ones. If you are interested in or intend 
to take a vacation this season, you want 
a Boston and Maine Excursion Book. It’s 
free for the asking. Send a postal to 
General Passenger Department (21), B. 
& M. R. R., Boston. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid- examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
address upon receipt of the postage, six 
cents, 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, 0. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. | 


Pemberton Bidg. 20 Pemberton $q., Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
yamilar Trees and Their Leaves.......... 


Math WX. 
a A 
American Leaders and Heroes. ..... Gordy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 60 
The Great Epic Of Hopkins. “ 4.00 
stories of Ancient Peoples. ARNON, American Book Co,, N. Y. 
sir John and the American Girl. ...........+.scceces ell, Harper Brothers, New York. 1,15 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature.. Brandes. Macmillan Company, N. Y. _ 
Life in Poetry, Law in Taste. Courtope., 
Reconstruction in Mississippi....................... Garner, ig 
War  Menpes, af 6.00 
Highways and Byways of Music...................... Clark, - Silver, Burdett, & Co., N. Y. 76 
seven Great American Hart. “ -90 
Marcus WHIGMAD. MOWFY. bad 66 1,50 
The Wind-Fairies and Other Tales.................. + Morgan. E. P. Dutton & Co., on ey 1.50 
Ralph Waldo sec cows cece sc Sanborn Small & Maynard, Boston. 
‘ 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 5 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. >a 
5 + 
+ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, * 
Rooms 317--319. D4 
444444444444 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no “ 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcib! 


} Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

ts.”’ 

presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERs, 


‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


me very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full qT wee 
A KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


WHEN THE WORLD WILL BE FULL. 
If we apply to the future growth of the 
world’s population the rate of increase 
that has obtained during the nineteenth 
century—one person per hundred per year 

—we obtain the following forecast: — 
Millions of No. of personsto 


persons. one square mile. 
2000 .. ee 4,328 or.... 83 
2100 11,706 or. 225 
2200 31,662 or.... 609 
2250 52,073 or.... 1,001 


As there are 52,000,000 square miles of 
land on the earth, and as we are to con- 
sider 1,000 persons to each square mile as 
the equivalent of the world’s being full, it 
follows that we want a world population 
of 62,000,000,000 of persons to fulfill this 
condition, 

A glance at the above statement of 
growth in the world’s population shows 
that the necessary growth from 1,600,000,- 
000 in the year 1900 to the 52,000,000,000 
of persons wanted for our purpose will 
eventuate in the year 2250, almost 350 
years ahead of the present time, when, as 
the illustration suggests, it may be neces- 
sary to hang out a notice to the effect that 
the world is full to the utmost limit.—The 
Cosmopolitan. 


“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT. 


It will be another instance of ‘Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet left out if you go to the 
Epworth League meeting at San Fran- 
cisco next July and return by any route 
that leaves out either Portlana, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 
cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Yellowstone Park. Write Charles §, 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., and he 
will send you a handsomely illustrated 
map folder by which you can see for your- 
self that this company’s line is the only 
one that will enable you to reach all of 
these points on payment of only $9 more 
than the direct San Francisco round trip 
rate, 

This is the road that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited’—an _ electric 
lighted, wide vestibuled up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river. 


The Southern Pacific Company has is- 
sued number two of its primer series, en- 
titled “California Prune Primer.” ‘This 
little book contains much of value and in- 
terest about prunes and their cultivation, 
and should be in the hands of the young 
and old as giving information worth hayv- 
ing. Send fifteen cents to Thomas A. 
Graham, D. F. and P. A., 8S. P. Company, 
San Jose, Cal., for a pretty little box of 


California prunes, 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 


One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 


Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors... The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given. There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


VARIETIES. 

A popular Cleveland doctor tells this 
story of a bright boy, his own, who had 
reached the mature age of nine, after an 
early career marked by many wild and 
mischievous pranks. His restless nature 
has made him something of a torment to 
his teacher at times, and one afternoon 
not long ago she kept him after the 
others were dismissed, and had a serious 
talk with him. Perhaps she was a little 
afraid that her admonitions were falling 
on stony ground, Anyway, she finally 
said: “I certainly will have to ask your 
father to come and see me.” 

“Don’t you do it,’ said the boy. 

The teacher thought she had made an 
impression. “Yes,” she repeated, “I must 
send for your father.” 

“You better not,” said the boy. 

“Why not?’ inquired the teacher. 

*“*Cause he charges $2 a visit,’”’ said the 
scamp.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

“Man wants but little here below, 

He is not hard to please; 
But woman, bless her Jittle soul, 
Wants everything she sees,” 


FLORID A Virgivia, and Missouri were the states from which the tirst three notices of elec- 
the th 9 tions through this napeey. came this morning (June 18). The aggregate salaries, of 
bya reé places amounted to §3,250, and every one was the result of application to this agqncy and 
ee personal recommendation. The candidate selected for Florida is now teaching in Pennsylvavia; 
now in New York; the one is now teaching in Virginia. 

& e shou e made through an agency in 
between people so far apart Vik GINI A, Syracuse, but ours is a one 
exchange — whether you want to reach a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you avply 
Shag the — certainty ¥ put in But ours is more 

phone office; we ou not on ow to reach a person, but NS 

who the person is, and where, éven din MISSOURI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 

$900 ; High School, #500 to $1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 

to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants... A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeciul advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

. ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE /8 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ITS NEW OFFICE 18 A? 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME, 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. Bid 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper g- 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTEH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprieter. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. 

Ys M. C. A. Bldg., Los A 

Send for Agency 


ton. 
ngeles. 
anu&.. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. "pha TT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

ManuaTTAN Drs Moines, low. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKKON, OHIO. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want 
nding with our advertisers, 


(24th Year.) Str. Louis, Mo, 
HEN corres 
WwW please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers waneed- 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIV.—No. 4. 


College Entrance Examination Board | 


OF THE 


Middle States and Maryland. 


Questions Set # Examinations held June 17-22, 1901. 
Now Ready. 


HIS volume, which is issued in our Department of Special Publication, 

will contain, by arrangement with the College Entrance .Examination 
Board for the Middle States and Maryland, the examination questions in 
all subjects set by the Board at the examinations held June 17-22, 1901. 

The widespread interest. in the work of this Board (it being the first 
successful attempt at codperation between colleges and secondary schools 
in conducting examinations for admission to college), and the fact that the 
examinations have been accepted as satisfactory substitutes for their own 
separate admission examinations by nearly every college and scientific 
school in the United States, render these examination questions of unusual 
educational significance to teachers in colleges, as well as to those in sec- 
ondary schools. 

The volume will contain, also, a- brief description of the organization 
and plan of the Board, together with a list of the Examiners who framed 
the question papers in each subject, and of the Readers who rated the an. 
swer books in each subject, for 1901. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training anc 
Voice Culture, Natural Kendering;and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific an 
practical work in every department, Chartered by the State. 

Spring Term opens Marck 7. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston,Mass. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR -SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrang: - 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Instructor in English Grammar. Paper : 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WiLLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . . 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY. 


EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy | 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Publishers. 


Educational Institutions. 


ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 


ANGUAGES | ' 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH "cores any language, 910 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c, 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction'y, index, 25c. 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
.D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Information 
43-47 Fast 10th St. 


e New York 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas ORANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Mise JULIA KE. Crang, Director, Potsdam, 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLET. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For _— ues address the 


Boston, Mass. 


or Self-Study, } 
School Use; &c, 


OYDEN, A.M, 


NO CORTINA SERIES, Principal, 

DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 

2. EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, bs the 
3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. Principal ~ wr BROE WITH 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. — 
5. AMPARO, Spanish éedition, annotated, 50c. QTATE NORMAL SUHOOL, WrsT¥ikLD, Masa. 

6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., Thc. For both sexes. 

7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS8, Span -Eng., Tbe. For eatalogues address 

8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
9. TEMPRANO,yY CONSOL, 35e. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Ta Princ ins’. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


WHO'S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Ariadne. 


The title of this little book is, 
1000 MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 


Neatly bound in cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape, 
Not so very high priceed—only 


Seventy-five Cents Postpaid 


Embarrassing, isn’t it, when we run across the name of Address WINSHIP TREAOHE*ts’ AGENCY, 
some god or goddess, in the daily paper, or in a poem, 3 Somerset st . ton. 
not to know? Or perhaps one just failsto enjoy perfectly reet. Bos 
a beautiful painting or engraving or piece of statuary, : 
because ignorant of the myth 

We publish a convenient little boo at gives the name 
of every god or goddess, or hero whose name is ever likely Any Subsereiber 
to be broached, with quite enough description to enable 
one to connect with the story—just enough to J 
from seeming 80 distressingly zgnorant, as if one had J 
never even heard of Pallas, or ‘Aphrodite, or Thalia, or of te OURNAL OF EDUCATION WhO 


would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


’ postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
- 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


New York City 


FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT 


By WALTER J. KENYON, of the State Normal School, San Francisco. Square 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.00. 


This is a book that fits into a long vacant spot. 
and hands. ‘The materials used are inexpensive, but durable, and the products are exquisite. 
primary teachers, or for mothers during a rainy day in the nursery. 


Special to Teachers, 85 cts. 


It is not ‘‘ sloyd,”’ but it is a manual to teach children from seven to twelve years how to make pretty and useful things with the scissors 
Many children over twelve years will be attracted by the work. The book is of great value for 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33--37 E, 17th St.,. New York. 
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